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‘PREFACE 


TuE Letters of Jane Austen were first issued in 1884 
by Lord Brabourne, and the present, also the first, 
selection is published with the kind permission of his 
grandson, Captain the Hon. Michael Knatchbull, 
M.C. These include those to Cassandra, to her 
nieces Fanny and Anna. The letters to Francis 
Austen first appeared in Fane Austen’s Sailor 
Brothers, by J. H. Hubback and Edith Hubback 
(John Lane), 1905. By the generous courtesy of 
Mr. R. A. Austen-Leigh, who has kindly looked 
over my proofs and corrected a few errors in the 
original Edition of the Letters, I have been allowed 
to include from Fane Austen: Her Life and Letters, 
by William and R. A. Austen-Leigh, 1913, the letters 
to Martha Lloyd, Charles Austen, and to Edward 
and Caroline Austen—younger children of James. 


R. B. J. 


Note to the Second Edition 


I nave taken the opportunity to correct two misprints in the 
first edition, and Mr. R. W. Chapman has kindly informed me 
that, from the original manuscript in the Morgan Library, it 
is quite clear Jane Austen wrote (p. 64, 1. 2) Dr. Jenner ; not 
Dr. Finnis, as always hitherto printed. 

R.B. J. 
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JANE AUSTEN 


I 


BETWEEN the “‘ faultless ” family portrait and Miss 
Mitford’s “ husband-hunting butterfly ” developed 
into “a poker,” I seem to see Jane Austen serenely 
smiling at our baffled surprise ; for, if the mortal 
would have resented public discussion, the im- 
mortal will understand and forgive our insatiable 
curiosity. 

The problem before us is to read a genius who 
was not only content but happy amidst the idle 
busyness of village gossips; who could pillorize 
Mrs. Norris and love Marianne Dashwood ; who 
did ‘‘ not want people to be very agreeable,” and 
gave herself without reserve to her only sister. 
Continually we marvel at her gay “chronicles of 
small beer”; continually some word, scene, or 
character in the novels starts up to convince us she 
must have felt what, by all the evidence, she was 
not even tempted to imagine. 

The solution throughout, I believe, lies in the 


reserve strength of her judgment and her emotions, 
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which, if unbalanced or superficial, would have 
been continually at war. Was it the deeps con- 
trolled that wore that eager spirit and matchless 
intellect into ‘‘ a decline ” at forty-two ? 

One other hidden woman must, I fancy, have 
been upheld by a like reserved intensity of heart 
and mind. She too was worn out by the severity 
of -self-control. Stella Johnson could quietly 
enjoy the mild dissipations of an Irish close. She 
could appreciate the “‘ Journal ” of Swift. 

For all her reticence, Jane Austen has revealed 
more of woman than any other writer; so, for 
all their detached phrasing, her letters are indeed 
herself. 

Art held her literally from the nursery to the 
grave. She never destroyed the burlesques, riddles, 
and priceless nonsense ; of which we have been 
allowed stray glimpses, few and far between. She 
never passed a shop window or paid a call without 
creating a human picture around the scene, holding 
the children of her imagination among her dearest 
friends. She was absorbed in a new novel at the 
gate of death. 

Yet she never failed to enjoy the passing hour : 
in dancing, dressing, quizzing her neighbours, and 
what—for all the phrase commonly implies—we 
can only call vigorous flirtations. When she bids 
Cassandra ‘“‘imagine everything most profligate 
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and shocking in the way of dancing and sitting down 
together, with Mr. Tom Lefroy, for whom I don’t 
care sixpence”’; we, of course, are not horribly 
shocked : but the truth slips out elsewhere. This, 
for example, is a serious opinion. ‘ Miss looked 
very handsome, but I prefer her little smiling 
flirting sister Julia.” She was really pleased to 
observe that another friend “ goes on now as young 
ladies of seventeen ought to do, admired and ad- 
miring,in a much more rational way than her three 
elder sisters, who had so little of that kind of youth.” 

Finally a chance word “ perspicates the matter ” 
—‘“‘ Mr. H. began with Elizabeth, and afterwards 
danced with her again ; but they do not know how 
to be particular. I flatter myself, however, that 
they will profit by the three successive lessons 
which I have given them.” This recalls the fine 
art of Elizabeth Bennet’s flirtations with Wickham 
—which was yet patent to all—that soon drew his 
attentions from Lydia’s cruder methods. 

To Cassandra, indeed, it merely expressed a 
merry defiance of that convention which shook its 
head, I suspect, over both sisters, because they 
valued, and had the courage to enjoy, frank com- 
panionship with men. For long after their days, 
as we who grew up in Victorian homes very well 
know, any reasonable friendship between the sexes, 
any knowledge of each other before marriage, was 
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only achieved by the bold and skilful flirt. The 
rare understanding of men in her novels, with 
occasional ignorance of their manners, was not 
entirely due to intuition. 

Jane once declared that she “‘ could just as well 
dance for a week together as for half-an-hour ” ; 
and when, no longer a girl, she stopped to reflect 
on the “ melancholy sight of so many dozen young 
women standing by without partners, and each of 
them with two ugly naked shoulders,” she could 
still say of herself : “ It was the same room in which, 
we danced fifteen years ago. I thought it all over, 
and in spite of the shame of being so much older, 
felt with thankfulness that I was quite as happy 
now as I was then.” She does not expect us to 
believe that she found ‘‘ many douceurs in being a 
sort of chaperon, for I am put on the sofa near the 
fire, and can drink as much wine as I like.” 

Jane Austen contrived to escape the tyrannies 
of convention without protesting against them, 
to judge and feel for herself without the restless 
desire to revolt, to comply with her neighbours’ 
correctness without sacrificing her independence. 
It was not indifference, but strong convictions and 
a clear head, that subdued the storm of words. 
None could speak more sternly of evil, more 
shrewdly of folly, more earnestly of good. Because 
there is no doubt, there is no scream. 
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Largely, no doubt, her irrepressible and wholly 
spontaneous humour preserved the balance of her 
emotions; saved her reason from clouding a 
naturally sunny outlook ; keeping open for her so 
many and diverse avenues of delight. 

Her capacity for sheer nonsense is unrivalled, 
and the certainty of Cassandra’s unfailing apprecia- 
tion more than doubled the value of the gift. She 
was a happy woman who could tell her sister that 
** Mr. Children’s two sons are to have one wife 
between them, a Miss Holwell, who belongs to the 
Black Hole at Calcutta”; and announce a plan 
for “having a steady cook and a young, giddy 
housemaid with a sedate middle-aged man, who is 
to undertake the double office of husband to the 
former and sweetheart to the latter. No children, 
of course, to be allowed on either side.” 

Cassandra, I feel convinced, was duly impressed 
with the enormity of Tom Lefroy’s “ one fault— 
that his morning coat was a great deal too light,” 
and would have decided, as Jane did, to “ refuse 
him unless he promised to give it away.” She, 
too, perfectly understood that “Mr. Richard 
Harvey’s match ” must be “ put off till he had got 
a better Christian name, of which he had great 
hopes ”; and would lament ‘‘ how unequally the 
gifts of Fortune were bestowed” upon “ the not 
ill-looking Mr. W.” whose “name was Henry,” 
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though she had “‘ seen many a John and Thomas 
much more agreeable.” 

There is no real cynicism in such light-handed 
wit, that laughs at its own shrewdest hits: the 
woman of fashion “‘ at once expensively and nakedly 
dressed ”; the wife ‘‘ discovered to be everything 
that the neighbourhood could wish her, silly and 
cross as well as extravagant”; the ‘“‘ amusing 
scene ”’ when “ Mrs. B. thought herself obliged to 
leave her ‘ party’ to run round the room after her 
drunken husband”; and Mrs. Blount, looking 
“* exactly as she did in September, with the same 
broad face, diamond bandeau, white shoes, pink 
husband, and fat neck.”’ 

This is the humour, we should remember, that 
taught her to write so cheerfully of their “ two 
very nice-sized lodging-rooms, with dirty quilts 
and everything comfortable’: that inspired the 
comment upon a rash marriage—‘ As to money, 
that will come, you may be sure, because they 
cannot do without it.”’ An optimism that is kind. 

There have, however, been contradictory inter- 
pretations of Jane Austen’s views on marriage. 
Scott “opened” by complaining that all her 
heroines were materially-minded and calculating, 
if not mercenary ; and the preposterous assertion 
that Elizabeth was more in love with Pemberley 
than with its “ noble owner ”’ is still believed by 
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“the blind.” On the other hand, a discriminating 
critic ‘“‘can find no solution of the problem ” 
—why Elizabeth forgave ‘‘ Darcy’s insulting criti- 
cism of her nearest relations ’—‘‘ unless it be in 
Jane Austen’s belief in the overmastering power 
and the sufficiency of love. In her philosophy 
love prevails over prudence, family feelings, social 
conditions, worldly propriety. When love comes 
in at the door all other considerations fly out of the 
window. Wickham and Willoughby would have 
been forgiven if they had been true lovers ; they 
are condemned because they are poor creatures, 
led by appetite, ambition, or avarice, not victims 
of high passion: such natures do not approach 
the sanctity of love between two equal and exalted 
spirits.” The writer is greatly ‘interested in this 
high-flown sentiment because all her sentiments 
are in accordance with commonsense.” 

I, too, am “interested”; though I confess the 
argument appears to me somewhat overstated. 
At least, her heroines were all “ suitably ”* married ; 
but one should rather, perhaps, consult the letters 
themselves on such a point. “ Single women,” 
she once remarked, ‘“‘ have a dreadful propensity 
for being poor, which is one very.strong argument 
in favour of matrimony ” ; but, on the other hand, 
‘“ Barle and his wife live in the most private manner 
imaginable, without keeping a servant of any kind. 
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What a prodigious innate love of virtue she must 
have, to marry under such circumstances.” Here, 
commonsense seems to exclude romance ; and asa 
working-day philosophy, she always and everywhere 
commends the prudent match. 

The fact is she knew how few of us can attain 
the ideal ; how much happiness we may miss by 
refusing .to accept what life has to offer; re- 
membering always that “‘ marriage is a great im- 
prover.” Lord Brabourne generously published 
five letters from Jane Austen to his mother, her 
favourite niece, who was giving up a man to 
whom she had been strongly attracted, because 
“his religious views eventually induced him to 
think that dancing and other social amusements 
ought to be eschewed and avoided by Christian 
people.” 


“There ave such beings in the world,” writes 
her aunt, “‘ perhaps one in a thousand, as the 
creature you and I should think perfection, where 
grace and spirit are united to worth, where the 
manners are equal to the heart and understanding, 
but such a person may not come in your way, or, 
if he does, he may not be the eldest son of a man 
of fortune, the near relation of your particular 
friend, and belonging to your own county... . 
But indeed,” she adds, ‘‘ you must not let any- 
thing depend on my opinion: your own feelings, 
and none but your own, should determine such an 
important point.” 
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There follow, however, two hints of wisdom and 
understanding help : 


“It is very true that you never may attach 
another man his equal altogether ; but if that other . 
man has the power of attaching you more, he will 
be in your eyes the most perfect ... the un- 
pleasantness of appearing fickle is certainly great, 
. . . but nothing can be compared to the misery 
of being bound without love—bound to one, and 
preferring another.” 


After all love must decide ; and Fanny proved 
her worth : 


‘“You are inimitable, irresistible. You are the 
delight of my life. Such letters, such entertaining 
letters, as you have lately sent! such a description 
of your queer little heart! such a lovely display 
of what imagination does. You are worth your 
weight in gold, or even in the new silver coinage. 
I cannot express to you what I have felt in reading 
your history of yourself—how full of pity and con- 
cern, and admiration and amusement, I have been ! 
You are the paragon of all that is silly and sensible, 
commonplace and eccentric, sad and lively, pro- 
voking and interesting. Who can keep pace with 
the fluctuations of your fancy, the capprizios of 
your taste, the contradictions of your feelings ? 
You are so odd, and all the time so perfectly natural 
—so peculiar in yourself, and yet so like everybody 
else.” 


In the end we see that Jane Austen’s conclusions 
would be personal in every case ; the ultimate test 
purely emotional. As usual she is not interested in 
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theories, but in her friends. For herself we are 
told, with tantalizing ambiguity, there had been 
romance—and disappointment ; but the traditions 
are too elusive for profitable speculation. The 
statements from different sources, and all—ap- 
parently—second-hand, may be referred to one 
episode or to several: the end, by one account, 
in death; by another, in the young man with- 
drawing without explanation; by a third, in her 
changing her own mind. It has been said to 
account for the break of thirteen years between the 
two periods of rapid composition ; to explain the 
exceptionally deep emotion of Persuasion. But 
Cassandra, we know, was engaged to a young 
clergyman who died in the West Indies ; and Anne 
Elliot may well be derived from her. Pride and 
Prejudice, when offered for publication in 1797, 
was refused by return of post; and, with three 
complete novels in her desk, Jane Austen may 
very reasonably have given up writing for a time ; 
though, no doubt, only by a strong effort of will. 
Northanger Abbey, indeed, had been accepted and 
paid for in 1803; but the purchasers’ refusal to 
publish, repeated in 1809, was not encouraging ; 
and she did not start upon another novel until 
Sense and Sensibility had actually appeared. 

There is, in fact, no real evidence of romance 
deeply influencing her life ; if romance there were. 
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The letters contain occasional references to different 
suitors ; but none of them serious enough to reveal 
much. Of the Cambridge ‘ fellow,’ who would have 
lost his income by marrying and did marry—some 
one else—directly he got a living ; she writes : 


“ He was a piece of perfection, noisy perfection, 
himself ; which I always recollect with regard. . . . 
I could wish her to be of a silent turn and rather 
ignorant, but naturally intelligent and wishing to 
learn, fond of cold veal pies, green tea in the after- 
noon, and a green window-blind at night.” 


Or again, we read: 


“There is less love and more sense, in his 
present hopes, than sometimes appeared before, 
and I am very well satisfied. It will all go on ex- 
ceedingly well, and decline away in a very reasonable 
manner... . It is most probable that our in- 
difference will soon become mutual, unless his 
regard, which appeared to spring from knowing 
nothing of me at first, is best supported by never 
seeing me.” 


Jane Austen has been accused, not only of 
materialism, but of indifference to religion: in 
the characters of her clergymen heroes; in her 
adherence to an inactive church; and in her 
conventional moral judgments. We seem unable 
to realise that orthodoxy can be ever sincere ; 
that many deeply religious people seldom speak 
of their faith; that the tone and atmosphere 
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of a story may have more influence than theo- 
logical discussion, eloquent preaching, or dramas of 
sin. Jane Austen’s determined silence upon the 
spiritual may be called fastidious ; but she is out- 
spoken and emphatic in looking for a foundation 
of high principles as essential to character. The 
Crawfords, despite their charm and good feeling, 
are lost without it ; no sinner—in fiction or real 
life—was ever punished more severely than Maria 
Bertram ; and Lydia Bennet was denied—what her 
creator certainly held to be the greatest blessing 
in life—her sisters’ love. 

But she does not set the “‘ unprincipled ” alto- 
gether outside the pale; nor proclaim them in- 
curable. Anne was even attracted by William 
Elliot; and the Crawfords had “‘ moral” good 
taste. It is a strange misreading of Jane Austen 
that would find Fanny “‘less interesting as well as 
less virtuous,” had she accepted Henry Crawford. 
It ignores the influence of goodness, the keynote 
of Fanny and Edmund himself. It ignores Jane 
Austen’s clear and generous discrimination be- 
tween the vicious and the weak. Henry Crawford 
lacked strength to resist temptation because his 
principles were not “ upright” ; but he loved and 
admired Fanny’s practical goodness ; would have 
risen to itand made her happy. What he missed— 
the best in him—is the measure of his crime. 
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To her niece finally, in the letters already quoted, 
she says : 


“As to there being any objection from his 
goodness, from the danger of his becoming even 
evangelical, I cannot admit that. Iam by no means 
convinced that we ought not all to be evangelicals, 
and am at least persuaded that they who are so 
from reason and feeling must be happiest and 
safest . . . don’t be frightened by the idea of his 
acting more strictly up to the precepts of the New 
Testament than others.” 


Here once more the feeling is strong, the con- 
viction is firm and clear. 

One other keen emotion filled a great part of her 
life—the love of books, chiefly novels. I am con- 
vinced that she not only read, but thoroughly en- 
joyed, Mrs. Radcliffe and many a sillier sister of 
the pen. They were, for her, a continual feast of 
laughter, as Love and Freindship has proved beyond 
dispute, but their grotesque falseness to human 
nature stirred her anger and her ambition, as it 
were in one breath. 

There is fury and passion, I suspect, behind 
that inhuman burlesque. At least in Northanger 
Abbey, Catherine’s monstrous suspicions of General 
Tilney point a grave and serious moral to youth. 
This is the meaning and inspiration of her realism 
—love and justice to mankind. Because false 
romances degrade the emotions, she would teach 
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us that sensible women have loving hearts ; because 
they express passion in swoons, she would reveal 
it in self-control ; taking a rectory for her castle, 
a tea-party for her storm. Men, even clever 
and charming men like Henry Tilney, loved igno- 
rance, if bored with folly; Darcy should learn 
from Elizabeth, Captain Wentworth should humble 
himself to Anne. There is loyal enthusiasm for 
Fanny Burney, pioneer woman delineator ; whom, 
reincarnate in Marianne Dashwood, she has taught 
us to understand and love. 

Her alleged interest in the melancholy Crabbe 
was no more than a family joke; given away by 
chance when Cassandra told her his wife was dead : 


‘“‘ No,” said Jane, “‘ I have never seen ‘ the news.’ 
I have only just been making out from one of 
his prefaces that he probably was married. It is 
almost ridiculous. Poor woman! I will comfort 
him as well as I can, but I do not undertake to be 
good to her children. She had better not leave 
any.” 

In Elizabeth Bennet we can see Jane Austen 
as the world knew her; Emma reveals some 
of the dangers to which her wit and vivacity 
might have led—a little vulgarity in flirtation 
with Frank Churchill, a little meanness towards 
Jane Fairfax and Miss Bates. There may be 
something of Cassandra in Anne; Fanny and 
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Catherine were wholly observed. Elinor is drawn 
from type. 


II 


In one respect the similarity between Jane 
Austen’s personal experience and the family life in 
her novels is far less close than is generally assumed ; 
and the contrast may fairly be called significant. 
Her heroines usually suffer from the inferiority 
of their immediate connections, the members of 
their own family. The Austens, including cousins, 
sisters-in-law, and a second generation, were a 
superior group ; ina neighbourhood of “younger” 
Bennets, Musgroves, Eltons, and 'Thorpes. 

She could not altogether escape the loneliness 
of genius; but, if she never entered the great 
world or met the wits, she was no less exceptionally 
fortunate in the intellectual sympathy of her family 
than in their steady and warm affection. Every 
letter reveals an intimate community of mind and 
heart, a common language of private understanding, 
a united front to the world ; the blessed heritage 
of ahappy home. The young people read together, 
danced together, talked over old friends and new 
acquaintance : always full of interest in each other’s 
affairs, sure of sympathy in every word, confident 
the joke would be understood by all. Jane calls 
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Cassandra “‘ the finest comic writer of the present 
age”; and Mrs. Austen’s remark that “‘if Cassandra 
were going to have her head cut off, Jane would 
insist on sharing her fate” reveals the mind that 
laughs at what the heart loves, the derision of over- 
strained romance, which is half the secret of her 
daughter’s wit. 

Jane Austen was born in the village rectory of 
Steventon, near Overton, Hampshire, on Decem- 
ber 16,1775, two years after Cassandra. James, 
who succeeded to his father’s cure, was older 
by ten years ; Edward, afterwards Mr. Knight of 
Chawton and Godmersham, by eight; Henry 
who called on her publishers, by four ; the sailor- 
brothers, Frank and Charles, came next to Jane, 
on either side. As all the men married twice 
except Edward, and he had eleven children, 
they made a considerable clan, among whom 
Frank chose the sister of Mrs. James, Charles 
two Miss Palmers, and Henry a widow-cousin, 
to the confusion of biography. 

The Rev. George Austen and his wife (some- 
time Cassandra Leigh) were both well connected , 
Edward Austen inherited “ position” with Mr. 
Knight’s estates ; and Jane, no doubt, visited the 
County ; but she was far more interested in the 
congenial home-circle—from their private box 
hugely enjoying the Comedy of Man. 
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She remained at Steventon until her twenty- 
seventh year, 1801 ; save for occasional visits and 
a few years with Cassandra at “‘ The Abbey 
School,” Reading ; afterwards once more pleasantly 
linked to literature by Miss Mitford’s lively 
memories of dancing and school-plays in its, 
later, London home. The Austen traditions are 
rather tolerant than respectful towards this edu- 
cational establishment; although Miss Mitford 
wrote of her own experience that “ the intelligent 
instruction produced in the majority of the pupils 
a love of reading and a taste for literature.” It 
has been compared again and again with Mrs. 
Goddard’s at Highbury ; and Jane is supposed to 
have greatly preferred such “‘ plain motherly kind ” 
of teaching, to the ‘‘ finishing ”’ process by masters 
at Mansfield Park. This is surely unjust to ‘‘ poor 
Miss Taylor,” and I can scarcely credit her approval 
of the lessons that turned out Harriet Smith. We 
shall find her ideal in Edmund Bertram’s wise 
encouragement of his little cousin: still more in 
that famous walk so enlivened by Henry Tilney’s 
unravelling of English History and Fine Art. Her 
own education was a valuable home-product. 

Young ladies in those days were, of course, 
accustomed to dependence upon their men-folk. 
We read of Jane hoping-—‘‘ my father will be so 
good as to fetch home his prodigal daughter from 

c 
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town, unless he wishes me to walk the hospitals, 
enter at the Temple, or mount guard at St. James ahs 
and she was dissuaded from “the rash step” of 
starting for a visit before receiving a definite invi- 
tation; “‘ for if the Pearsons were not at home, 
I should inevitably fall a sacrifice to the arts of 
some fat woman who would make me drunk with 
small beer.”’ 

When the Rector gave up his parish to his son 
James, and carried his family to Bath, Jane appears 
to have been more distressed at leaving the old | 
haunts, than excited by the prospect of an enlarged 
society. The new ground was, indeed, already 
familiar, as we may see from Northanger Abbey 
written three years earlier ; but she, probably, felt 
a little of Anne Elliot’s pained surprise over the 
exultant complacency of Sir Walter and Elizabeth 
in their ‘‘ superior apartments ’—after Kellynch 
Hall. 

There were, no doubt, compensations ; and a trip 
to Lyme Regis at least bore good fruit ; but, while 
thoroughly enjoying frequent visits, she could not 
be happy without a fixed home, and her nature 
was slow to take root. As it proved, moreover, the 
years in Bath were early clouded by the loss of a 
most intimate friend, Mrs. Lefroy of Ashe; and, 
only a year later, by her father’s death. Mrs. 
Austen afterwards moved, with her children, to 
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Southampton; where Martha Lloyd (sister of Mrs. 
James Austen, and afterwards Frank’s second wife) 
practically entered the family, warmly welcomed by 
all. Meanwhile the Henry Austens were settled 
in London, and we hear something of Jane’s gay 
visits to Sloane Street, Hans Place, or Henrietta 
Street, at musical parties or “ the play.” 

But it was an older brother, Edward Knight, 
who, in the end, provided the widow’s family with 
a second home in the cottage within half a mile 
of his own Chawton Manor; where they settled 
down in 1809 to that easy and constant sociability 
between the ‘‘ Great House ” and “‘ the Cottage,” 
so dramatically portrayed in Persuasion, as it had 
been in Sense and Sensibility ; unspoiled, however, 
by such petty jealousies as Mary Musgrove’s, or such 
patronizing condescension as Lady Middleton’s. 

Jane, we know, wrote three of her great novels 
at Steventon ; and now her genius once more re- 
awakened to full control. With no less of brilliant 
vivacity the second three were conceived and 
perfected in the quiet evening of her short life ; 
and death found her with the revised chapter of 
Persuasion and the lively opening of Sanditon in 
her desk. 

We hear of trouble for Henry Austen and dis- 
appointment of a legacy for her mother during 
these last years ; but no very clear cause or under- 
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standing of the almost hidden, but fatal, decline. 
She pretended that she could rest more comfortably 
upon two chairs covered with cushions ; lest the 
permanent invalid mother should be tempted to 
give up the family couch; and even Cassandra does 
not appear to have felt any grave alarm. It was too 
late when at last they carried her to Winchester 
for more skilled advice ; but we are grateful, at 
least, for the accident that secured her long rest 
in William of Wykeham’s famous Cathedral. 


Ill 


“‘T have now attained the true art of letter- 
writing, which we are always told is to express 
on paper exactly what one would say to the same 
person by word of mouth. I have been talking to 
you almost as fast as I could the whole of this 


letter.” 

The ‘‘ published correspondence”’ of Jane Austen 
does not admit us to any secrets of the Con- 
fessional ; and of the letters Cassandra’s sensitive 
reticence bid her destroy we may not think. Here 
we can learn little, or nothing, of her thoughts, 
her feelings, or her dreams: little even of the daily 
intimate life. But the letters establish, beyond 
question, all we have been told of her enduring love 
for Cassandra, her eager affection for her sailor- 


brothers, her perfect sympathy with the favourite 
nieces, Anna and Fanny. > 
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They confirm, too, and indeed may be claimed 
to prove, the spontaneous, and yet studied, methods 
by which she transformed common life into high 
art. Here, as in Love and Freindship and other 
fragments or unrevised experiments, we have a con- 
tinual flow of extemporary thumbnail sketches and 
five-minute scenes or dialogues, no less perfectly 
phrased than any few inches of her most “ polished 
ivory’ miniatures ; only not set in their place to 
complete the composition. They are colder and 
harder, at times ; because not brought to life by 
a tender imagination ; as in burlesque she is re- 
morseless towards the puppets of artificial romance. 
Because her family always would understand, she 
does not stop to add humanity to her wit. 

It happens, moreover, that her beloved Anna, 
the clever and charming daughter of James, was at 
one time busy about writing novels ; and her aunt’s 
sympathetic advice—often quoted, it should be 
observed, from Cassandra—reveals several important 
details of Jane Austen’s own theory and practice. 


‘Your Aunt C, does not like desultory novels.” — 
‘“‘ You describe a sweet place, but your descriptions 
are often more minute than will be liked. You 
give too many particulars of right hand and left.””— 
“ You are now collecting your people delightfully, 
getting them exactly into such a spot as is the delight 
of my life. Three or four families in a country 
village is the very thing to work on.”—‘I wish 
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you would not let Devereux plunge into a ‘ vortex 
of dissipation.’ I do not object to the thing, but 
I cannot bear the expression ; it is such thorough 
novel slang, and so old that I daresay Adam met 
with it in the first novel he opened.”—‘‘ We think 
you had better not leave England. Let the Port- 
mans go to Ireland; but as you know nothing of 
the manners there, you had better not go with them. 
You will be in danger of giving false representations. 
Stick to Bath and the Foresters. There you will 
be quite at home.” 


Anna’s schoolboy half-brother, it would appear, 
produced some amusing tales ; and his little sister - 
Caroline wrote several tragedies, in which she con- 
sidered that all the characters had to be killed off 
in the last act. ‘Though much hurt by the grown- 
ups’ laughter over these naive horrors, she perse- 
vered with story-writing ; and Jane’s playful letters 
to her about her attempts are not without their 
serious critical implications. 

Is it not a privilege and a delight to hear Jane 
Austen “ talking to us almost as fast as she can ” ? 


R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 
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JANE AUSTEN, 1775-1817 


The chief persons mentioned in the letters are 
Jane Austen’s parents : The Rev. GEORGE AUSTEN, 
1731-1805, and his wife, formerly CASSANDRA 
LEIGH, 1739-1827 ; and their children, 

James, 1765-1819, who married first, ANNE 

MartrTuHew ; second, Mary Lioyp. 

Epwarb, 1767-1852, who took the name of 
Knight, with the estates left to him by his 
father’s cousin and patron, ‘THOMAS 
Knicut, and married ELIZABETH BRIDGES. 

Henry, 1771-1850, who married first, ELIZA DE 
FEUILLIDE, widow-daughter of his aunt 
Mrs. Hancock ; second, ELEANOR JACKSON. 

CASSANDRA, 1773-1845. 

Frank, 1774-1865, Admiral of the Fleet, who 
married first, Mary Gipson, and second, 
Martua Lioyp, sister of Mrs. James. 

CHARLES, 1779-1852, who married first, FANNY, 
and second, HARRIET, PALMER. 


Her nephews and nieces : 
(1) Children of JAMEs. 
In first family, ANNA, who wrote novels and 
married Ben Lerroy. In second, EpwarD, 
afterwards Epwarp AvSsTEN-LEIGH, who 
wrote her Memoir. CaROLine, the child of 
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about twelve, to whom a few of her last 
letters were written. 

(2) Children of Epwarp. 

FANNY, who married Sir E. KNATCHBULL, 

Bart., and became the mother of Lorp Bra- 

BOURNE, EDWARD, GEORGE, and others, two 

of whom married daughters of JOHN PoRTAL. 
Other relatives and friends : 

Mr. LeicH PERROT, of Bath (Mrs. Austen’s 
brother), and his wife. 

Mrs. Cooper (Jane, sister of Mrs. AusTEN), her 
husband Dr. Cooper, daughter JANE (LaDy 
WILLIAMS) ; son EDWARD with /izs children, 
EDWARD and ISABELLA. 

Mrs. Hancock (Mr. AusTEn’s sister), her husband 
Dr. Hancock, and daughter Exiza, first 
COUNTESS DE FEUILLIDE, then Mrs. HENRY 
AUSTEN. 

Mrs. CooKE (JANE, daughter of Mrs. AusTEN’s 
uncle ‘THEOPHILUS, Master of Balliol), her 
husband, Rev. S. Cooke, children, THEo- 
PHILUS, Mary and GEORGE. 

‘“* Madame ” Lerroy, great friend ; wife of Rev. 
Isaac, rector of Ashe; mother of BEN; 
aunt of Tom and GEorGE. 

Mrs. Luoyp, of Ibthorp, great friend ; mother 
of Mary and Martua, and ELIZABETH, 
afterwards Mrs. FowLe. 


PART I 
TO CASSANDRA AUSTEN 


LETTERS 


To Cassandra Austen 


STEVENTON, Thursday (January 9), 1796. 

In the first place I hope you will live twenty- 
three years longer. Mr. Tom Lefroy’s birthday 
was yesterday, so that you are very near of an age. 

After this necessary preamble I shall proceed to 
inform you that we had an exceeding good ball last 
night, and that I was very much disappointed at 
not seeing Charles Fowle of the party, as I had 
previously heard of his being invited. In addition 
to our set at the Harwoods’ ball, we had the Grants, 
St. Johns, Lady Rivers, her three daughters and a 
son, Mr. and Miss Heathcote, Mrs. Lefevre, two 
Mr. Watkins, Mr. J. Portal, Miss Deanes, two Miss 
Ledgers, and a tall clergyman who came with them, 
whose name Mary would never have guessed. 

We were so terrible good as to take James in our 
carriage, though there were three of us before ; 
but indeed he deserves encouragement for the very 
great improvement which has lately taken place in 
his dancing. Miss Heathcote is pretty, but not 
near so handsome as I expected. Mr. H. began 
with Elizabeth, and afterwards danced with her 
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again ; but they do not know how to be particular. 
I flatter myself, however, that they will profit by 
the three successive lessons which I have given them. 

You scold me so much in the nice long letter 
which I have this moment received from you, that 
I am almost afraid to tell you how my Irish friend 
and I behaved. Imagine to yourself everything 
most profligate and shocking in the way of dancing 
and sitting down together. I can expose myself, 
however, only once more, because he leaves the 
country soon after next Friday, on which day we 
are to have a dance at Ashe after all. He is a very 
gentlemanlike, good-looking, pleasant young man, 
I assure you. But as to our having ever met, 
except at the three last balls, I cannot say much ; 
for he is so excessively laughed at about me at Ashe, 
that he is ashamed of coming to Steventon, and ran 
away when we called on Mrs. Lefroy a few days ago. 

We left Warren at Dean Gate, in our way home 
last night, and he is now on his road to town. He 
left his love, &c., to you, and I will deliver it when 
we meet. Henry goes to Harden to-day in his way 
to his Master’s degree. We shall feel the loss of 
these two most agreeable young men exceedingly, 
and shall have nothing to console us till the arrival of 
the Coopers on Tuesday. As they will stay here till 
the Monday following, perhaps Caroline will go to 
the Ashe ball with me, though I dare say she will not. 

I danced twice with Warren last night, and once 
with Mr. Charles Watkins, and, to my inexpress- 
ible astonishment, I entirely escaped John Lyford. 
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I was forced to fight hard for it, however. We 
had a very good supper, and the greenhouse was 
illuminated in a very elegant manner. 

We had a visit yesterday morning from Mr. 
Benjamin Portal, whose eyes are as handsome as 
ever. Everybody is extremely anxious for your 
return, but as you cannot come home by the Ashe 
ball, I am glad that I have not fed them with false 
hopes. James danced with Alithea, and cut up 
the turkey last night with great perseverance. You 
say nothing of the silk stockings ; I flatter myself, 
therefore, that Charles has not purchased any, as 
I cannot very well afford to pay for them ; all my 
money is spent in buying white gloves and pink 
persian. I wish Charles had been at Manydown, 
because he would have given you some description 
of my friend, and I think you must be impatient 
to hear something about him. 

Henry is still hankering after the Regulars, and 
as his project of purchasing the adjutancy of the 
Oxfordshire is now over, he has got a scheme in 
his head about getting a lieutenancy and adjutancy 
in the 86th, a new-raised regiment, which he fancies 
will be ordered to the Cape of Good Hope. I 
heartily hope he will, as usual, be disappointed in 
this scheme. We have trimmed up and given away 
all the old paper hats of Mamma’s manufacture ; 
I hope you will not regret the loss of yours. 

After I had written the above, we received a 
visit from Mr. Tom Lefroy and his cousin George. 
The latter is really very well-behaved now ; and as 
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for the other, he has but one fault, which time will, 
I trust, entirely remove—it is that his morning 
coat is a great deal too light. He is a very great 
admirer of Tom Jones, and therefore wears the 
same coloured clothes, I imagine, which he did when 
he was wounded. 

Sunday.—By not returning till the 19th, you will 
exactly contrive to miss seeing the Coopers, which 
I suppose it is your wish to do. We have heard 
nothing from Charles for some time. One would 
suppose they must have sailed by this time, as the 
wind is so favourable. What a funny name Tom 
has got for his vessel! But he has no taste in names, 
as we well know, and I dare say he christened it 
himself. I am sorry for the Beaches’ loss of their 
little girl, especially as it is the one so much like me. 

I condole with Miss M. on her losses and with 
Eliza on her gains, and am ever yours, 


jin. 
To Miss Austen, 
Rev. Mr. Fowle’s, Kintbury, Newbury. 


To Cassandra Austen 
STEVENTON, Saturday (January 14), 1796. 
I have just received yours and Mary’s letter, and 
I thank you both, though their contents might have 
been more agreeable. I do not at all expect to see 
you on Tuesday, since matters have fallen out so 
unpleasantly ; and if you are not able to return till 
after that day, it will hardly be possible for us to send 
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for you before Saturday, though for my own part 
I care so little about the ball that it would be no 
sacrifice to me to give it up for the sake of seeing 
you two days earlier. We are extremely sorry for 
poor Eliza’s illness. I trust, however, that she has 
continued to recover since you wrote, and that you 
will none of you be the worse for your attendance 
on her. What a good-for-nothing fellow Charles 
is to bespeak the stockings! I hope he will be too 
hot all the rest of his life for it ! 

I sent you a letter yesterday to Ibthorp, which I 
suppose you willnotreceiveat Kintbury. Itwas not 
very long or very witty, and therefore if you never 
receive it, it does not much signify. I wrote princi- 
pally to tell you that the Coopers were arrived and in 
good health. The little boy is very like Dr. Cooper, 
and the little girl is to resemble Jane, they say. 

Our party to Ashe to-morrow night will consist 
of Edward Cooper, James (for a ball is nothing 
without him), Buller, who is now staying with us, 
and I. I look forward with great impatience to it, 
as I rather expect to receive an offer from my friend 
inthe course of theevening. I shall refuse him, how- 
ever,unless he promises to give away his white coat. 

I am very much flattered by your commendation 
of my last letter, for I write only for fame, and 
without any view to pecuniary emolument. 

Edward is gone to spend the day with his friend, 
John Lyford, and does not return till to-morrow. 
Anna is now here; she came up in her chaise to 
spend the day with her young cousins, but she does 
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not much take to them or to anything about them, 
except Caroline’s spinning-wheel. I am very glad 
to find from Mary that Mr. and Mrs. Fowle are 
pleased with you. I hope you will continue to give 
satisfaction. 

How impertinent you are to write to me about 
Tom, as if I had not opportunities of hearing from 
him myself! The Jast letter that I received from 
him was dated on Friday, 8th, and he told me that 
if the wind should be favourable on Sunday, 
which it proved to be, they were to sail from Fal- 
mouth on that day. By this time, therefore, they 
are at Barbadoes, I suppose. The Rivers are still 
at Manydown, and are to be at Ashe to-morrow. 
I intended to call on the Miss Biggs yesterday had 
the weather been tolerable. Caroline, Anna, and 
I have just been devouring some cold souse, and it 
would be difficult to say which enjoyed it most. 

Tell Mary that I make over Mr. Heartley and all 
his estate to her for her sole use and benefit in future, 
and not only him, but all my other admirers into 
the bargain wherever she can find them, even the 
kiss which C. Powlett wanted to give me, as I mean 
to confine myself in future to Mr. Tom Lefroy, for 
whom I don’t care sixpence. Assure her also, as a 
last and indubitable proof of Warren’s indifference 
to me, that he actually drew that gentleman’s picture 
for me, and delivered it to me without a sigh. 

Friday —At length the day is come on which Iam 
to flirt my last with Tom Lefroy, and when you 
receive this it will be over. My tears flow as I 
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write at the melancholy idea. Wm. Chute called 
here yesterday. I wonder what he means by being 
so civil. There is a report that Tom is going to be 
married to a Lichfield lass. John Lyford and his 
sister bring Edward home to-day, dine with us, and 
we shall all go together to Ashe. I understand that 
we are to draw for partners. I shall be extremely 
impatient to hear from you again, that I may know 
how Eliza is, and when you are to return. 
With best love, &c., I am affectionately yours, 


J. AUSTEN. 
Miss Austen, 
The Rev. Mr. Fowle’s, Kintbury, Newbury. 


To Cassandra Austen 
Cork STREET, Tuesday morn (August, 1796). 
My DEAR CASSANDRA, 

Here I am once more in this scene of dissipation 
and vice, and I begin already to find my morals 
corrupted. We reached Staines yesterday, I do not 
(know) when, without suffering so much from the 
heat as I had hoped to do. We set off again this 
morning at seven o’clock, and had a very pleasant 
drive, as the morning was cloudy and perfectly cool. 
I came all the way in the chaise from Hertford Bridge. 

Edward and Frank are both gone out to seek their 
fortunes ; the latter is to return soon and help us 
seek ours. The former we shall never see again. 
Weare to beat Astley’s to-night, which I am glad of. 
Edward has heard from Henry this morning. He 


D 
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has not been at the races at all, unless his driving 
Miss Pearson over to Rowling one day can be so 
called. We shall find him there on Thursday. 

I hope you are all alive after our melancholy part- 
ing yesterday, and that you pursued your intended 
avocation with success. God bless you! I must 
leave off, for we are going out. 

Yours very affectionately, 


J. AUSTEN. 
Everybody’s love. 


To Cassandra Austen 


Row .inec, Thursday (September 1), 1796. 
My DEAREST CASSANDRA, 

The letter which I have this moment received 
from you has diverted me beyond moderation. 
I could die of laughter at it, as they used to say 
at school. You are indeed the finest comic writer 
of the present age. | 

Since I wrote last, we have been very near return- 
ing to Steventon so early as next week. Such, fora 
day or two, was our dear brother Henry’s scheme, 
but at present matters are restored, not to what they 
were, for my absence seems likely to be lengthened 
still farther. I am sorry for it, but what can I do? 

Henry leaves us to-morrow for Yarmouth, as he 
wishes very much to consult his physician there, on 
whom he has great reliance. He is better than he 
was when he first came, though still by no means 
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well. According to his present plan, he will not 
return here till about the 23rd, and bring with him, 
if he can, leave of absence for three weeks, as he 
wants very much to have some shooting at Godmer- 
sham, whither Edward and Elizabeth are to remove 
very early in October. If this scheme holds, I shall 
hardly be at Steventon before the middle of that 
month ; but if you cannot do without me, I could 
return, I suppose, with Frank if he ever goes back. 
He enjoys himself here very much, for he has just 
learnt to turn, and is so delighted with the employ- 
ment, that he is at it all day long. 

I am sorry that you found such a conciseness in 
the strains of my first letter. I must endeavour to 
make you amends for it, when we meet, by some 
elaborate details, which I shall shortly begin com- 
posing. 

I have had my new gown made up, and it really 
makes a very superb surplice. I am sorry to say 
that my new coloured gown is very much washed 
out, though I charged everybody to take great care 
of it. I hope yours is so too. Our men had but 
indifferent weather for their visit to Godmersham, 
for it rained great part of the way there and all the 
way back. They found Mrs. Knight remarkably 
well and in very good spirits. It is imagined that 
she will shortly be married again. I have taken 
little George once in my arms since I have been here, 
which I thought very kind. Ihavetold Fanny about 
the bead of her necklace, and she wants very much 
to know where you found it. 
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To-morrow I shall be just like Camilla* in 
Mr. Dubster’s summer-house ; for my Lionel will 
have taken away the ladder by which I came here, 
or at least by which I intended to get away, and here 
I must stay till his return. My situation, however, 
is somewhat preferable to hers, for 1 am very happy 
here, though I should be glad to get home by the end 
of the month. I have no idea that Miss Pearson 
will return with me. 

What a fine fellow Charles is, to deceive us into 
writing two letters to him at Cork! I admire his 
ingenuity extremely, especially as he is so great a 
gainer by it. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cage and Mr. and Mrs. Bridges 
dined with us yesterday. Fanny seemed as glad to 
see me as anybody, and inquired very much atter 
you, whom she supposed to be making your wedding- 
clothes. She is as handsome as ever, and somewhat 
fatter. We had a very pleasant day, and some 
liqueurs in the evening. Louisa’s figure is very 
much improved ; she is as stout again as she was. 
Her face, from what I could see of it one evening, 
appeared not at all altered. She and the gentlemen 
walked up here on Monday night—she came in the 
morning with the Cages from Hythe. 

Lady Hales, with her two youngest daughters, 
have been to see us. Caroline is not grown at all 
coarser than she was, nor Harriet at all more delicate. 
I am glad to hear so good an account of Mr. Charde, 
and only fear that my long absence may occasion his 


1 Camilla, the novel by Fanny Burney. 
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relapse. I practise every day as much as I can— 
I wish it were more for his sake. I have heard 
nothing of Mary Robinson since I have been (here). 
I expect to be well scolded for daring to doubt, 
whenever the subject is mentioned. 

Frank has turned a very nice little butter-churn 
for Fanny. I do not believe that any of the party 
were aware of the valuables they had left behind ; 
nor can I hear anything of Anna’s gloves. Indeed 
I have not inquired at all about them hitherto. 

We are very busy making Edward’s shirts, and I 
am proud to say that I am the neatest worker of the 
party. They say that there are a prodigious number 
of birds hereabouts this year, so that perhaps J may 
killa few. Iam glad to hear so good an account of 
Mr. Limprey and J. Lovett. I know nothing of my 
mother’s handkerchief, but I dare say I shall find it 


soon. 
I am very affectionately yours, 


JANE. 
Miss Austen, Steventon, Overton, Hants. 


To Cassandra Austen 
Sreventon, Saturday (October 27), 1798. 
My DEAR CASSANDRA, 

Your letter was a most agreeable surprise to me 
to-day, and I have taken a long sheet of paper to 
show my gratitude. 

We arrived here yesterday between four and five, 
but I cannot send you quite so triumphant an 
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account of our last day’s journey as of the first and 
second. Soon after I had finished my letter from 
Staines, my mother began to suffer from the exercise 
or fatigue of travelling, and she was a good deal 
indisposed. She had not a very good night at 
Staines, but bore her journey better than I had 
expected, and at Basingstoke, where we stopped more 
than half an hour, received much comfort from a 
mess of broth and the sight of Mr. Lyford, who 
recommended her to take twelve drops of laudanum 
when she went to bed as a composer, which she 
accordingly did. 

James called on us just as we were going to tea, 
and my mother was well enough to talk very cheer- 
fully to him before she went to bed. James seems 
to have taken to his old trick of coming to Steventon 
in spite of Mary’s reproaches, for he was here before 
breakfast and is now paying us a second visit. They 
were to have dined here to-day, but the weather is 
too bad. I have had the pleasure of hearing that 
Martha is with them. James fetched her from 
Ibthorp on Thursday, and she will stay with them 
till she removes to Kintbury. 

We met with no adventures at all in our journey 
yesterday, except that our trunk had once nearly 
slipped off, and we were obliged to stop at Hartley 
to have our wheels greased. 

Whilst my mother and Mr. Lyford were together 
I went to Mrs. Ryder’s and bought what I intended 
to buy, but not in much perfection. ‘There were no 
narrow braces for children and scarcely any notting 
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silk : but Miss Wood, as usual, is going to town very 
soon, and will lay in a fresh stock. I gave 2s. 3d. a 
yard for my flannel, and I fancy it is not very good, 
but it is so disgraceful and contemptible an article in 
itself that its being comparatively good or bad is of 
little importance. I bought some Japan ink like- 
wise, and next week shall begin my operations on 
my hat, on which you know my principal hopes of 
happiness depend. 

I am very grand indeed; I had the dignity of 
dropping out my mother’s laudanum last night. I 
carry about the keys of the wine and closet, and 
twice since I began this letter have had orders to 
give in the kitchen. Our dinner was very good 
yesterday, and the chicken boiled perfectly tender ; 
therefore I shall not be obliged to dismiss Nanny on 
that account. 

Almost everything was unpacked and put away 
last night. Nanny chose to do it, and I was not 
sorry to be busy. I have unpacked the gloves and 
placed yours in your drawer. Their colour is light 
and pretty, and I believe exactly what we fixed on. 

Your letter was chaperoned here by one from 
Mrs. Cooke, in which she says that ‘‘ Battleridge ” 
is not to come out before January, and she is so 
little satisfied with Cawthorn’s dilatoriness that she 
never means to employ him again. . 

Mrs. Hall, of Sherborne, was brought to bed 
yesterday of a dead child, some weeks before she 
expected, owing toa fright. I suppose she happened 
unawares to look at her husband. 
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There has been a great deal of rain here for this 
last fortnight, much more than in Kent, and indeed 
we found the roads all the way from Staines most 
disgracefully dirty. Steventon lane has its full. 
share of it, and I don’t know when I shall be able to 
get to Deane. 

I hear that Martha is in better looks and spirits 
than she has enjoyed for a long time, and I flatter 
myself she will now -be able to jest openly about 
Mr. W. 

The spectacles which Molly found are my 
mother’s, the scissors my father’s. We are very 
glad to hear such a good account of your patients, 
littleand great. My dear itty Dordy’s remembrance 
of me.is very pleasing to me—foolishly pleasing, 
because I know it will be over so soon. My attach- 
ment to him will be more durable. I shall think 
with tenderness and delight on his beautiful and 
smiling countenance and interesting manner until a 
few years have turned him into an ungovernable, 
ungracious fellow. 

The books from Winton are all unpacked and put 
away ; the binding has compressed them most con- 
veniently, and there is now very good room in the 
bookcase for all that we wish to have there. I be- 
lieve the servants were very glad to see us. Nanny 
was, lamsure. She confesses that it was very dull, 
and yet she had her child with her till last Sunday. 
I understand that there are some grapes left, but 
I believe not many; they must be gathered as 
soon as possible, or this rain will entirely rot them. 
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I am quite angry with myself for not writing - 
closer ; why is my alphabet so much more sprawly 
than yours? Dame Tilbury’s daughter has lain in. 
Shall I give her any of your baby clothes? The 
laceman was here only a few days ago. How unfor- 
tunate for both of us that he came so soon! Dame 
Bushell washes for us only one week more, as Sukey 
has got a place. John Steevens’ wife undertakes 
our purification. She does not look as if anything 
she touched would ever be clean, but who knows ? 
We do not seem likely to have any other maidservant 
at present, but Dame Staples will supply the place 
of one. Mary has hired a young girl from Ashe 
who has never been out to service to be her scrub, 
but James fears her not being strong enough for the 
place. 

Earle Harwood has been to Deane lately, as I 
think Mary wrote us word, and his family then told 
him that they would receive his wife, if she con- 
tinued to behave well for another year. He was 
very grateful, as well he might; their behaviour 
throughout the whole affair has been particularly 
kind. Earle and his wife live in the most private 
manner imaginable at Portsmouth, without keeping 
a servant of any kind. What a prodigious innate 
love of virtue she must have, to marry under such 
circumstances ! 

It is now Saturday evening, but I wrote the chief 
of this in the morning. My mother has not been 
down at all to-day ; the laudanum made her sleep 
a good deal, and upon the whole I think she is better. 
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My father and I dined by ourselves. How strange ! 
He and John Bond are now very happy together, 
for I have just heard the heavy step of the latter 
along the passage. 

James Digweed called to-day, and I gave him his 
brother’s deputation. Charles Harwood, too, has 
just called to ask how we are, in his way from 
Dummer, whither he has been conveying Miss 
Garrett, who is going to return to her former 
residence in Kent. I will leave off, or I shall not 
have room to add a word to-morrow. 

Sunday.—My mother has had a very good night, 
and feels much better to-day. 

I have received my Aunt’s letter, and thank you 
for your scrap. I will write to Charles soon. Pray 
give Fanny and Edward a kiss from me, and ask 
George if he has gota newsong forme. ’Tis really 
very kind of my Aunt to ask us to Bath again; a 
kindness that deserves a better return than to profit 
by it. 

Yours ever, 


J. AY 
Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


To Cassandra Austen 
Saturday, November 17, 1798. 
My DEAR CASSANDRA, 
If you paid any attention to the conclusion of my 
last letter, you will be satisfied, before you receive 
this, that my mother has had no relapse, and that 
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Miss Debary comes. The former continues to 
recover, and though she does not gain strength very 
rapidly, my expectations are humble enough not to 
outstride her improvements. She was able to sit 
up nearly eight hours yesterday, and to-day I hope 
we shall do as much. . . . So much for my patient 
—now for myself. 

Mrs. Lefroy did come last Wednesday, and the 
Harwoods came likewise, but very considerately 
paid their visit before Mrs. Lefroy’s arrival, with 
whom, in spite of interruptions both from my father 
and James, I was enough alone to hear all that was 
interesting, which you will easily credit when I tell 
you that of her nephew she said nothing at all, and 
of her friend very little. She did not once mention 
the name of the former to me, and I was too proud 
to make any inquiries; but on my father’s after- 
wards asking where he was, I learnt that he was gone 
back to London in his way to Ireland, where he is 
called to the Bar and means to practise. 

She showed me a letter which she had received 
from her friend a few weeks ago (in answer to one 
written by her to recommend a nephew of Mrs. 
Russell to his notice at Cambridge),towards the end 
of which was a sentence to this effect : “ I am very 
sorry to hear of Mrs. Austen’s illness. It would give 
me particular pleasure to have an opportunity of 
improving my acquaintance with that family—with 
a hope of creating to myself a nearer interest. But 
at present I cannot indulge any expectation of ite 
This is rational enough ; there is less love and more 
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sense in it than sometimes appeared before, and I 
am very well satisfied. It will all go on exceedingly 
well, and decline away in a very reasonable manner. 
There seems no likelihood of his coming into 
Hampshire this Christmas, and it is therefore 
most probable that our indifference will soon be 
mutual, unless his regard, which appeared to spring 
from knowing nothing of me at first, is best sup- 
ported by never seeing me. 

Mrs. Lefroy made no remarks on the letter, nor 
did she indeed say anything about him as relative 
to me. Perhaps she thinks she has said too much | 
already. She saw a great deal of the Mapletons 
while she was in Bath. Christian is still in a very 
bad state of health, consumptive, and not likely to 
recover. 

Mrs. Portman is not much admired in Dorset- 
shire ; the good-natured world, as usual, extolled 
her beauty so highly, that all the neighbourhood 
have had the pleasure of being disappointed. 

My mother desires me to tell you that I am a 
very good housekeeper, which I have no reluctance 
in doing, because I really think it my peculiar 
excellence, and for this reason—I always take care 
to provide such things as please my own appetite, 
which I consider as the chief merit in housekeeping. 
I have had some ragout veal, and I mean to have 
some haricot mutton to-morrow. We are to kill 
a pig soon. 

There is to be a ball at Basingstoke next Thurs- 
day. Our assemblies have very kindly declined 
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ever since we laid down the carriage, so that 
dis-convenience and dis-inclination to go have kept 
pace together. 

My father’s affection for Miss Cuthbert is as 
lively as ever, and he begs that you will not neglect 
to send him intelligence of her or her brother, 
whenever you have any to send. I am likewise to 
tell you that one of his Leicestershire sheep, sold to 
the butcher last week, weighed 27 lb. and 3 per 
quarter. 

I went to Deane with my father two days ago to 
see Mary, who is still plagued with the rheumatism, 
which she would be very glad to get rid of, and still 
more glad to get rid of her child, of whom she 
is heartily tired. Her nurse is come, and has no 
particular charm either of person or manner ; but 
as all the Hurstbourne world pronounce her to be 
the best nurse that ever was, Mary expects her 
attachment to increase. 

What fine weather this is! Not very becoming 
perhaps early in the morning, but very pleasant 
out of doors at noon, and very wholesome—at 
least everybody fancies so, and imagination is 
everything. To Edward, however, I really think 
dry weather of importance. I have not taken to 
fires yet. 

I believe I never told you that Mrs. Coulthard 
and Anne, late of Manydown, are both dead, and 
both died in childbed. We have not regaled Mary 
with this news. Harry St. John is in Orders, has 
done duty at Ashe, and performs very well. 
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I am very fond of experimental housekeeping, 
such as having an ox-cheek now and then ; I shall 
have one next week, and I mean to have some little 
dumplings put into it, that 1 may fancy myself at 
Godmersham. 

I hope George was pleased with my designs. 
Perhaps they would have suited him as well had 
they been less elaborately finished ; but an artist 
cannot do anything slovenly. Isuppose baby grows 
and improves. 

Sunday —I have just received a note from James 
to say that Mary was brought to bed last night, at | 
eleven o’clock, of a fine little boy, and that everything 
is going on very well. My mother had desired to 
know nothing of it before it should be all over, and 
we were clever enough to prevent her having any 
suspicion of it, though Jenny, who had been left 
here by her mistress, was sent for home. . . . 

I called yesterday on Betty Londe, who inquired 
particularly after you, and said she seemed to miss 
you very much, because you used to call in upon 
her very often. This was an oblique reproach at 
me, which I am sorry to have merited, and from 
which I will profit. I shall send George another 
picture when I write next, which I suppose will be 
soon, on Mary’s account. My mother continues 
well. 

Yours, 
ike 


Miss Austen, Godmersham. 
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To Cassandra Austen 


STEVENTON, December 1, 1798. 
My DEAR CASSANDRA, 

Iam so good as to write to you again thus speedily, 
to let you know that I have just heard from Frank. 
He was at Cadiz, alive and well, on October 19, and 
had then very lately received a letter from you, 
written as long ago as when the “‘ London ” was at 
St. Helen’s. But his raly latest intelligence of us 
was in one from me of September 1, which I sent 
soon after we got to Godmersham. He had written 
a packet full for his dearest friends in England, 
early in October, to go by the “ Excellent ” ; but 
the ‘‘ Excellent ” was not sailed, nor likely to sail, 
when he despatched thisto me. It comprehended 
letters for both of us, for Lord Spencer, Mr. Daysh, 
and the East India Directors. Lord St. Vincent 
had left the fleet when he wrote, and was gone to 
Gibraltar, it was said to superintend the fitting out 
of a private expedition from thence against some 
of the enemies’ ports; Minorca or Malta were 
conjectured to be the objects. 

Frank writes in good spirits, but says that our 
correspondence cannot be so easily carried on in 
future as it has been, as the communication between 
Cadiz and Lisbon is less frequent than formerly. 
You and my mother, therefore, must not alarm 
yourselves at the long intervals that may divide his 
letters. I address this advice to you two as being 
the most tender-hearted of the family. 
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My mother made her entrée into the dressing- 
room through crowds of admiring spectators yes- 
terday afternoon, and we all drank tea together for 
the first time these five weeks. She has had a 
tolerable night, and bids fair for a continuance in 
the same brilliant course of action to-day... . 

Mr. Lyford was here yesterday ; he came while 
we were at dinner, and partook of our elegant enter- 
tainment. I was not ashamed at asking him to sit 
down to table, for we had some pease-soup, a 
sparerib, and a pudding. He wants my mother to 
look yellow and to throw out a rash, but she will do 
neither. . 

I was at Deane yesterday morning. Mary was 
very well, but does not gain bodily strength very 
fast. When I saw her so stout on the third and 
sixth days, I expected to have seen her as well as 
ever by the end of a fortnight. 

James went to Ibthorp yesterday to see his 
mother and child. Letty is with Mary at present, 
of course exceedingly happy, and in raptures with 
the child. Mary does not manage matters in such 
a way as to make me want to lay in myself. She is 
not tidy enough in her appearance, she has no 
dressing-gown to sit up in ; her curtains are all too 
thin, and things are not in that comfort and style 
about her which are necessary to make such a situa- 
tion an enviable one. Elizabeth was really a pretty 
object with her nice clean cap put on so tidily and 
her dress so uniformly white and orderly. We live 
entirely in the dressing-room now, which I like very 
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much ; I always feel so much more elegant in it 
than in the parlour. 

No news from Kintbury yet. Eliza sports with 
our impatience. She was very well last Thursday. 
Who is Miss Maria Montresor going to marry, and 
what is to become of Miss Mulcaster ? 

I find great comfort in my stuff gown, but I hope 
you do not wear yours too often. I have made 
myself two or three caps to wear of evenings since 
I came home, and they save me a world of torment 
as to hair-dressing, which at present gives me no 
trouble beyond washing and brushing, for my long 
hair is always plaited up out of sight, and my short 
hair curls well enough to want no papering. I have 
had it cut lately by Mr. Butler. 

There is no reason to suppose that Miss Morgan 
is dead after all. Mr. Lyford gratified us very much 
yesterday by his praises of my father’s mutton, 
which they all think the finest that was ever ate. 
John Bond begins to find himself grow old, which 
John Bonds ought not to do, and unequal to much 
hard work ; a man is therefore hired to supply his 
place as to labour, and John himself is to have the 
care of the sheep. There are not more people 
engaged than before, I believe ; only men instead 
of boys. I fancy so at least, but you know my 
stupidity as to such matters. Lizzie Bond is just 
apprenticed to Miss Small, so we may hope to see 
her able to spoil gowns in a few years. 

My father has applied to Mr. May for an ale-house 
for Robert, at his request, and to Mr. Deane, of 

E 
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Winchester, likewise. This was my mother’s idea, 
who thought he would be proud to oblige a relation 
of Edward in return for Edward’s accepting his 
money. He sent a very civil answer indeed, but 
has no house vacant at present. May expects to 
have an empty one soon at Farnham, so perhaps 
Nanny may have the honour of drawing ale for the 
Bishop. I shall write to Frank to-morrow. 

Charles Powlett gave a dance on Thursday, to the 
great disturbance of all his neighbours, of course, 
who, you know, take a most lively interest in the 
state of his finances, and live in hopes of his being 
soon ruined. 

Weare very much disposed to like our new maid ; 
she knows nothing of a dairy, to be sure, which, in 
our family, is rather against her, but she is to be 
taught it all. In short, we have felt the inconveni- 
ence of being without a maid so long, that we are 
determined to like her, and she will find it a hard 
matter to displease us. As yet, she seems to cook 
very well, is uncommonly stout, and says she can 
work well at her needle. 

Sunday.—My father is glad to hear so good an 
account of Edward’s pigs, and desires he may be told, 
as encouragement to his taste for them, that Lord 
Bolton is particularly curious in his pigs, has had pig- 
styes of a most elegant construction built for them, 
and visits them every morning as soon as he rises. 

Affectionately yours, 
jo A. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham. 
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To Cassandra Austen 


STEVENTON, Monday night (December 24), 1798. 
My pDeEaR CASSANDRA, 

I have got some pleasant news for you which I 
am eager to communicate, and therefore begin my 
letter sooner, though I shall not send it sooner than 
usual. 

Admiral Gambier, in reply to my father’s applica- 
tion, writes as follows :—‘‘ Asitis usual to keep young 
officers in small vessels, it being most proper on 
account of their inexperience, and it being also a 
situation where they are more in the way of learning 
their duty, your son has been continued in the 
“Scorpion ’; but I have mentioned to the Board of 
Admiralty his wish to be in a frigate, and when a 
proper opportunity offers and it is judged that he 
has taken his turn in a small ship, I hope he will 
be removed. With regard to your son now in the 
‘London ’ I am glad I can give you the assurance 
that his promotion is likely to take place very soon, 
as Lord Spencer has been so good as to say he would 
include him in an arrangement that he proposes 
making in a short time relative to some promotions 
in that quarter.” 

There ! I may now finish my letter and go and 
hang myself, for I am sure I can neither write nor 
do anything which will not appear insipid to you 
after this. Now I really think he will soon be made, 
and only wish we could communicate our fore- 
knowledge of the event to him whom it principally 
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concerns. My father has written to Daysh to 
desire that he will inform us, if he can, when the 
commission is sent. Your chief wish is now ready 
to be accomplished ; and could Lord Spencer give 
happiness to Martha at the same time, what a joyful 
heart he would make of yours ! 

I have sent the same extract of the sweets of 
Gambier to Charles, who, poor fellow, though he 
sinks into nothing but an humble attendant on the 
hero of the piece, will, I hope, be contented with the 
prospect held out to him. By what the Admiral 
says, it appears as if he had been designedly kept 
in the “Scorpion.” But I will not torment my- 
self with conjectures and suppositions ; facts shall 
satisfy me. 

Frank had not heard from any of us for ten weeks 
when he wrote to me on November 12 in conse- 
quence of Lord St. Vincent being removed to 
Gibraltar. When his commission is sent, however, 
it will not be so long on its road as our letters, 
because all the Government despatches are for- 
warded by land to his lordship from Lisbon with 
great regularity. 

I returned from Manydown this morning, and 
found my mother certainly in no respect worse than 
when I left her. She does not like the cold weather, 
but that we cannot help. I spent my time very 
quietly and very pleasantly with Catherine. Miss 
Blackford is agreeable enough. I do not want 
people to be very agreeable, as it saves me the 
trouble of liking them a great deal. I found only 
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Catherine and her when I got to Manydown on 
Thursday. We dined together and went together 
to Worting to seek the protection of Mrs. Clarke, 
with whom were Lady Mildmay, her eldest son, 
and a Mr. and Mrs. Hoare. 

Our ball was very thin, but by no means un- 
pleasant. There were thirty-one people, and only 
eleven ladies out of the number, and but five single 
women in the room. Of the gentlemen present 
you may have some idea from the list of my partners 
—Mr. Wood, G. Lefroy, Rice, a Mr. Butcher 
(belonging to the Temples, a sailor, and not of the 
11th Light Dragoons), Mr. Temple (not the horrid 
one of all), Mr. Wm. Orde (cousin to the Kings- 
clere man), Mr. John Harwood, and Mr. Calland, 
who appeared as usual with his hat in his hand, and 
stood every now and then behind Catherine and me 
to be talked to and abused for not dancing. We 
teased him, however, into it at last. I was very 
glad to see him again after so long a separation, and 
he was altogether rather the genius and flirt of the 
evening. He inquired after you. 

There were twenty dances, and I danced them 
all, and without any fatigue. I was glad to find 
myself capable of dancing so much, and with so 
much satisfaction as I did ; from my slender en- 
joyment of the Ashford balls (as assemblies for 
dancing) I had not thought myself equal to it, but 
in cold weather and with few couples I fancy I 
could just as well dance for a week together as for 
half an hour. My black cap was openly admired 
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by Mrs. Lefroy, and secretly I imagine by every- 
body else in the room. 

Tuesday.—I thank you for your long letter, which 
I will endeavour to deserve by writing the rest of 
this as closely as possible. I am full of joy at much 
of your information ; that you should have been to 
a ball, and have danced at it, and supped. with the 
Prince, and that you should meditate the purchase 
of a new muslin gown, are delightful circumstances. 
I am determined to buy a handsome one whenever 
I can, and I am so tired and ashamed of half my 
present stock, that I even blush at the sight of the 
wardrobe which contains them. But I will not be | 
much longer libelled by the possession of my coarse 
spot ; I shall turn it into a petticoat very soon. I 
wish you a merry Christmas, but no compliments 
of the season. 

Poor Edward! It is very hard that he, who has 
everything else in the world that he can wish for, 
should not have good health too. But I hope with 
the assistance of stomach complaints, faintnesses, 
and sicknesses, he will soon be restored to that 
blessing likewise. If his nervous complaint pro- 
ceeded from a suppression of something that ought 
to be thrown out, which does not seem unlikely, the 
first of these disorders may really be a remedy, and 
I sincerely wish it may, for I know no one more de- 
serving of happiness without alloy than Edward is. 

I cannot determine what to do about my new 
gown ; I wish such things were to be bought ready- 
made. I have some hopes of meeting Martha at > 
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the christening at Deane next Tuesday, and shall 
see what she can do for me. I want to have some- 
thing suggested which will give me no trouble of 
thought or direction. 

Again I return to my joy that you danced at 
Ashford, and that you supped with the Prince. I 
can perfectly comprehend Mrs. Cage’s distress and 
perplexity. She has all those kind of foolish and 
incomprehensible feelings which would make her 
fancy, herself uncomfortable in such a party. I love 
her, however, in spite of all her nonsense. Pray 
give “‘t’other Miss Austen’s” compliments to 
Edward Bridges when you see him again. 

I insist upon your persevering in your intention 
of buying a new gown ; I am sure you must want 
one, and as you will have 5/. due in a week’s time, 
I am certain you may afford it very well, and if you 
think you cannot, I will give you the body-lining. 

Of my charities to the poor since I came home 
you shall have a faithful account. I have given a 
pair of worsted stockings to Mary Hutchins, Dame 
Kew, Mary Steevens, and Dame Staples ; a shift 
to Hannah Staples, and a shawl to Betty Dawkins ; 
amounting in all to about half a guinea. But I have 
no reason to suppose that the Battys would accept 
of anything, because I have not made them the offer. 

I am glad to hear such a good account of Harriet 
Bridges ; she goes on now as young ladies of seven- 
teen ought to do, admired and admiring, in a much 
more rational way than her three elder sisters, who 
had so little of that kind of youth, I dare say she 
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fancies Major Elkington as agreeable as Warren, and 
if she can think so, it is very well. 

I was to have dined at Deane to-day, but the 
weather is so cold that I am not sorry to be kept at 
home by the appearance of snow. We are to have 
company to dinner on Friday : the three Digweeds 
and James. We shall be a nice silent party, I 
suppose. Seize upon the scissors as soon as you 
possibly can on the receipt of this. I only fear 
your being too late to secure the prize. 

The Lords of the Admiralty will have enough of 
our applications at present, for I hear from Charles 
that he has written to Lord Spencer himself to be 
removed. I am afraid his Serene Highness will be 
in a passion, and order some of our heads to be cut off. 

My mother wants to know whether Edward has ever 
made the hen-house which they planned together. 
I am rejoiced to hear from Martha that they certainly 
continue at Ibthorp, and I have just heard that Iam 
sure of meeting Martha at the christening. 

You deserve a longer letter than this ; but it is 
my unhappy fate seldom to treat people so well as 
they deserve. . . . God bless you ! 

Yours affectionately, 
JANE AUSTEN. 


Wednesday.—The snow came to nothing yester- 
day, so I did go to Deane, and returned home at 
nine o’clock at night in the little carriage, and 
without being very cold. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 
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To Cassandra Austen 


13, QUEEN’s SQuARE, Sunday (June 2), 1799. 
My DEAR CASSANDRA, 

I am obliged to you for two letters, one from 
yourself and the other from Mary, for of the latter 
I knew nothing till on the receipt of yours yesterday, 
when the pigeon-basket was examined, and I re- 
ceived my due. As I have written to her since 
the time which ought to have brought me hers, 
I suppose she will consider herself, as I choose to 
consider her, still in my debt. 

I will lay out all the little judgment I have in 
endeavouring to get such stockings for Anna as she 
will approve; but I do not know that I shall 
execute Martha’s commission at all, for I am not 
fond of ordering shoes ; and, at any rate, they shall 
all have flat heels. 

What must I tell you of Edward? Truth or 
falsehood? I will try the former, and you may 
choose for yourself another time. He was better 
yesterday than he had been for two or three days 
before—about as well as while he was at Steventon. 
He drinks at the Hetling Pump, is to bathe to- 
morrow, and try electricity on Tuesday. He pro- 
posed the latter himself to Dr. Fellowes, who made 
no objection to it, but I fancy weare all unanimous in 
expecting no advantage fromit. Atpresent I haveno 
great notion of our staying here beyond the month. 

I heard from Charles last week ; they were to 
sail on Wednesday. 
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My mother seems remarkably well. My uncle 
overwalked himself at first, and can now only travel 
in a chair, but is otherwise very well. 

My cloak is come home. I like it very much, 
and can now exclaim with delight, like J. Bond at 
hay-harvest, ‘‘ This is what I have been looking for 
these three years.” I saw some gauzes in a shop 
in Bath Street yesterday at only 4d. a yard, but 
they were not so good or so pretty as mine. Flowers 
are very much worn, and fruit is still more the thing. 
Elizabeth has a bunch of strawberries, and I have 
seen grapes, cherries, plums, and apricots. There 
are likewise almonds and raisins, French plums, and 
tamarinds at the grocers’, but I have never seen any 
of them in hats. A plum or greengage would cost 
three shillings; cherries and grapes about five, 
I believe, but this is at some of the dearest shops. 
My aunt has told me of a very cheap one, near 
Walcot Church, to which I shall go in quest of 
something for you. I have never seen an old 
woman at the pump-room. 

Elizabeth has given me a hat, and it is not only a 
pretty hat, but a pretty style of hat too. It is some- 
thing like Eliza’s, only, instead of being all straw, 
half of it is narrow purple ribbon. I flatter myself, 
however, that you can understand very little of it 
from this description. Heaven forbid that I should 
ever offer such encouragement to explanations as 
to give a clear one on any occasion myself! But 
I must write no more of this. . . . 

I spent Friday evening with the Mapletons, and 
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was obliged to submit to being pleased in spite of 
my inclination. We took a very charming walk 
from six to eight up Beacon Hill, and across some 
fields, to the village of Charlecombe, which is 
sweetly situated in a little green valley, as a village 
with such aname ought to be. Marianne is sensible 
and intelligent, and even Jane, considering how fair 
she is, is not unpleasant. We had a Miss North 
and a Mr. Gould of our party; the latter walked 
home with me after tea. He is a very young man, 
just entered Oxford, wears spectacles, and has heard 
that ‘‘ Evelina ” was written by Dr. Johnson. 

I am afraid I cannot undertake to carry Martha’s 
shoes home, for, though we had plenty of room in 
our trunks when we came, we shall have many more 
things to take back, and I must allow besides for 
my packing. 

There is to be a grand gala on Tuesday evening 
in Sydney Gardens, a concert, with illuminations 
and fireworks. To the latter Elizabeth and I look 
forward with pleasure, and even the concert will 
have more than its usual charm for me, as the 
gardens are large enough for me to get pretty well 
beyond the reach of its sound. In the morning 
Lady Willoughby is to present the colours to some 
corps, or Yeomanry, or other, in the Crescent, and 
that such festivities may have a proper commence- 
ment, we think of going to... | 

I am quite pleased with Martha and Mrs. Lefroy 
for wanting the pattern of our caps, but I am not 
so well pleased with your giving it to them. Some _ 
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wish, some prevailing wish, is necessary to the 
animation of everybody’s mind, and in gratifying 
this you leave them to form some other which will 
not probably be half ‘so innocent. I shall not 
forget to write to Frank. Duty and love, &c. 
Yours affectionately, 
JANE. 


My uncle is quite surprised at my hearing from 
you so often; but as long as we can keep the 
frequency of our correspondence from Martha’s 
uncle we will not fear our own. 


Miss Austen, Steventon. 


To Cassandra Austen 


STEVENTON, Thursday (November 20), 1800. 
My DEAR CASSANDRA, : 

Your letter took me quite by surprise this morn- 
ing ; you are very welcome, however, and I am very 
much obliged to you. I believe I drank too much 
wine last night at Hurstbourne ; I know not how 
else to account for the shaking of my hand to-day. 
You will kindly make allowance therefore for any 
indistinctness of writing, by attributing it to this 
venial error. 

Naughty Charles did not come on Tuesday, but 
good Charles came yesterday morning. About two 
o’clock he walked in on a Gosport hack. His feeling 
equal to such a fatigue is a good sign, and his feeling 
no fatigue in it a still better. He walked down to 
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Deane to dinner; he danced the whole evening, 
and to-day is no more tired than a gentleman ought 
to be. 

Your desiring to hear from me on Sunday will, 
perhaps, bring you a more particular account of the 
ball than you may care for, because one is prone to 
think much more of such things the morning after _ 
they happen, than when time has entirely driven 
them out of one’s recollection. 

It was a pleasant evening; Charles found it 
remarkably so, but I cannot tell why, unless the 
absence of Miss Terry, towards whom his con- 
science reproaches him with being now perfectly 
indifferent, was a relief to him. There were only 
twelve dances, of which I danced nine, and was 
merely prevented from dancing the rest by the want 
of a partner. We began at ten, supped at one, and 
were at Deane before five. There were but fifty 
people in the room ; very few families indeed from 
our side of the county, and not many more from 
the other. My partners were the two St. Johns, 
Hooper, Holder, and very prodigious Mr. Mathew, 
with whom I called the last, and whom I liked the 
best of my little stock. 

There were very few beauties, and such as there 
were were not very handsome. Miss Iremonger 
did not look well, and Mrs. Blount was the only one 
much admired. She appeared exactly as she did 
in September, with the same broad face, diamond 
bandeau, white shoes, pink husband, and fat neck. 
The two Miss Coxes were there: I traced in one 
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the remains of the vulgar, broad-featured girl who 
danced at Enham eight years ago; the other is 
refined into a nice, composed-looking girl, like 
Catherine Bigg. I looked at Sir Thomas Champ- 
neys and thought of poor Rosalie; I looked at his 
daughter, and thought her a queer animal with a 
white neck. Mrs. Warren, I was constrained to 
think a very fine young woman, which I much 
regret. She danced away with great activity. Her 
husband is ugly enough, uglier even than his cousin 
John ; but he does not look so very old. The Miss 
Maitlands are both prettyish, very like Anne, with 
brown skins, large dark eyes, and a good deal of nose. 
The General has got the gout, and Mrs. Maitland 
the jaundice. Miss Debary, Susan, and Sally, all in 
black, but without any statues, made their appear- 
ance, and I was as civil to them as circumstances 
would allow me. 

They told me nothing new of Martha. I mean 
to go to her on Thursday, unless Charles should 
determine on coming over again with his friend 
Shipley for the Basingstoke ball, in which case I shall 
not go till Friday. I shall write to you again, how- 
ever, before I set off, and I shall hope to hear from 
you in the meantime. If I do not stay for the ball, 
I would not on any account do so uncivil a thing by 
the neighbourhood as to set off at that very time for 
another place, and shall therefore make a point of 
not being later than Thursday morning. 

Mary said that I looked very well last night. 
I wore my aunt’s gown and handkerchief, and my 
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hair was at least tidy, which was all my ambition. 
I will now have done with the ball, and I will 
moreover go and dress for dinner. 

Thursday evening.—Charles leaves us on Saturday, 
unless Henry should take us in his way to the island, 
of which we have some hopes, and then they will 
probably go together on Sunday. 

The young lady whom it is expected that Sir 
Thomas is to marry is Miss Emma Wabshaw ; she 
lives somewhere between Southampton and Win- 
chester, is handsome, accomplished, amiable, and 
everything but rich. He is certainly finishing his 
house in a great hurry. Perhaps the report of his 
being to marry a Miss Fanshawe might originate in 
his attentions to this very lady—the names are not 
unlike. 

Summers has made my gown very well indeed, 
and I get more and more pleased with it. Charles 
does not like it, but my father and Mary do. My 
mother is very much resigned to it; and as for 
James, he gives it the preference over everything of 
the kind he ever saw, in proof of which I am desired 
to say that if you like to sell yours Mary will buy it. 

We had a very pleasant day on Monday at Ashe, 
we sat down fourteen to dinner in the study, the 
dining-room being not habitable from the storms 
having blown down its chimney. Mrs. Bramston 
talked a good deal of nonsense, which Mr. Bramston 
and Mr. Clerk seemed almost equally to enjoy. 
There was a whist and a casino table, and six out- 
siders. Rice and Lucy made love, Mat. Robinson 
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fell asleep, James and Mrs. Augusta alternately 
read Dr. Jenner’s pamphlet on the cow-pox, and 
I bestowed my company by turns on all. 

On inquiring of Mrs. Clerk, I find that Mrs. 
Heathcote made a great blunder in her news of the 
Crooks and Morleys. It is young Mr. Crook who 
is to marry the second Miss Morley, and it is the 
Miss Morleys instead of the second Miss Crook 
who were the beauties at the music meeting. This 
seems a more likely tale, a better devised imposture. 

The three Digweeds all came on Tuesday, and we 
played a pool at commerce. James Digweed left 
Hampshire to-day. I think he must be in love with 
you, from his anxiety to have you go to the Faver- 
sham balls, and likewise from his supposing that 
the two elms fell from their grief at your absence. 
Was not itagallant idea? It never occurred to me 
before, but I dare say it was so. 

Hacker has been here to-day putting in the fruit 
trees. A new plan has been suggested concerning 
the plantation of the new inclosure of the right-hand 
side of the elm walk : the doubt is whether it would 
be better to make a little orchard of it by planting 
apples, pears, and cherries, or whether it should be 
larch, mountain ash, and acacia. What is your 
opinion? I say nothing, and am ready to agree 
with anybody. 

You and George walking to Egerton! What a 
droll party! Do the Ashford people still come to 
Godmersham church every Sunday in a cart? It 
is you that always disliked Mr. N. Toke so much, 
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not I. I do not like his wife, and I do not like 
Mr. Brett, but as for Mr. Toke, there are few people 
whom I like better. 

Miss Harwood and her friend have taken a 
house fifteen miles from Bath; she writes very 
kind letters, but sends no other particulars of 
the situation. Perhaps it is one of the first houses 
in Bristol. 

Farewell; Charles sends you his best love and 
Edward his worst. If you think the distinction 
improper, you may take the worst yourself. He 
will write to you when he gets back to his ship, 
and in the meantime desires that you will consider 
me as 

Your affectionate sister, 
J.A. 


Friday—1 have determined to go on Thursday, 
but of course not before the post comesin. Charles 
is in very good looks indeed. I had the comfort 
of finding out the other evening who all the fat 
girls with long noses were that disturbed me at the 
1st H. ball. They all prove to be Miss Atkinsons 
of En— (illegible). 

I rejoice to say that we have just had another letter 
from our dear Frank. It is to you, very short, 
written from Larnica in Cyprus, and so lately as 
October 2. He came from Alexandria, and was to 
return there in three or four days, knew nothing of 
his promotion, and does not write above twenty 
lines, from a doubt of the letter’s ever reaching you, 

F 
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and an idea of all letters being opened at Vienna. 
He wrote a few days before to you from Alexandria 
by the ‘‘ Mercury,” sent with despatches to Lord 
Keith. Another letter must be owing to us be- 
sides this, one if not two ; because none of these are 
tome. Henry comes to-morrow, for one night only. 

My mother has heard from Mrs. E. Leigh. Lady 
Saye and Seale and her daughter are going to 
remove to Bath. Mrs. Estwick is married again 
to a Mr. Sloane, a young man under age, without 
the knowledge of either family. He bears a good 
character, however. 


Miss Austen, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


aaa 


To Cassandra Austen 


ParaGon, Tuesday (May 12), 1801. 
My DEAR CASSANDRA, 

My mother has heard from Mary, and I have 
heard from Frank; we therefore know something 
now of our concerns in distant quarters; and you, I 
hope, by some means or other are equally instructed, 
for I do not feel inclined to transcribe the letter of 
either. 

You know from Elizabeth, I dare say, that my 
father and Frank, deferring their visit to Kippington 
on account of Mr. M. Austen’s?! absence, are to be 
at Godmersham to-day ; and James, I dare say, has 


1 Francis Motley-Austen, who bought Kippington from 
Sir Chas. Farnaby. 
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been over to Ibthorp by this time to inquire particu- 
larly after Mrs. Lloyd’s health, and forestall whatever 
intelligence of the sale I might attempt to give ; 
sixty-one guineas and a-half for the three cows gives 
one some support under the blow of only eleven 
guineas for the tables. Eight for my pianoforte is 
about what I really expected to get; I am more 
anxious to know the amount of my books, especially 
as they are said to have sold well. 

My adventures since I wrote last have not been 
numerous ; but such as they are, they are much at 
your service. 

We met not a creature at Mrs. Lillingstone’s, and 
yet were not so very stupid, as I expected, which I 
attribute to my wearing my new bonnetand being in 
good looks. On Sunday we went to church twice, 
and after evening service walked a little in the Cres- 
cent fields, but found it too cold to stay long. 

Yesterday morning we looked into a house in 
Seymour Street, which there is reason to suppose 
will soon be empty; and as we are assured from 
many quarters that no inconvenience from the 
river is felt in those buildings, we are at liberty 
to fixin them if we can. But this house was not 
inviting ; the largest room downstairs was not much 
more than fourteen feet square, with a western 
aspect. 

In the evening, I hope you honoured my toilette 
and ball with a thought ; I dressed myself as well 
as I could, and had all my finery much admired 
at home. By nine o’clock my uncle, aunt, and I 
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entered the rooms, and linked Miss Winstone on to 
us. Before tea it was rather a dull affair; but then 
the before tea did not last long, for there was only 
one dance, danced by four couple. Think of four 
couple, surrounded by about an hundred people, 
dancing in the Upper Rooms at Bath. 

After tea we cheered up; the breaking up of 
private parties sent some scores more to the ball, 
and though it was shockingly and inhumanly thin 
for this place, there were people enough, I suppose, 
to have made five or six very pretty Basingstoke 
assemblies. 

I then got Mr. Evelyn to talk to, and Miss T. 
to look at; and I.am proud to say that though 
repeatedly assured that another in the same party 
was the She, I fixed upon the right one from the 
first. A resemblance to Mrs. L. was my guide. 
She is not so pretty as I expected; her face has 
the same defect of baldness as her sister’s, and her 
features not so handsome; she was highly rouged, 
and looked rather quietly and contentedly silly than 
anything else. 

Mrs. B. and two young women were of the same 
party, except when Mrs. B. thought herself obliged 
to leave them to run round the room after her 
drunken husband. His avoidance, and her pursuit, 
with the probable intoxication of both, was an 
amusing scene. 

The Evelyns returned our visit on Saturday ; we 
were very happy to meet, and all that; they are 
going to-morrowinto Gloucestershiretothe Dolphins 
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for ten days. Our acquaintance, Mr. Woodward, is 
just married to a Miss Rowe, a young lady rich in 
money and music. 

I thank you for your Sunday’s letter, it is very 
long and very agreeable. I fancy you know many 
more particulars of our sale than we do; we have 
heard the price of nothing but the cows, bacon, hay, 
hops, tables, and my father’s chest of drawers and 
study table. Mary is more minute in her account 
of their own gains than in ours; probably being 
better informed in them. I will attend to Mrs. 
Lloyd’s commission and to her abhorrence of musk 
when I write again. 

I have bestowed three calls of inquiry on the 
Mapletons, and I fancy very beneficial ones to 
Marianne, as I am always told that she is better. 
I have not seen any of them. Her complaint is a 
bilious fever. 

I like my dark gown very much indeed, colour, 
make, and everything; I mean to have my new 
white one made up now, in case we should go to 
the rooms again next Monday, which is to be really 
the last time. 

Wednesday—Another stupid party last night ; 
perhaps if larger they might be less intolerable, but 
here there were only just enough to make one card- 
table, with six people to look on and talk nonsense 
to each other. Lady Fust, Mrs. Busby, and a 
Mrs. Owen sat down with my uncle to whist, within 
five minutes after the three old Toughs came in, 
and there they sat, with only the exchange of 
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Adm. Stanhope for my uncle, till their chairs were 
announced. 

I cannot anyhow continue to find people agree- 
able ; I respect Mrs. Chamberlayne for doing her 
hair well, but cannot feel a more tender sentiment. 
Miss Langley is like any other short girl, with a 
broad nose and wide mouth, fashionable dress and 
exposed bosom. Adm. Stanhope is a gentleman- 
like man, but then his legs are too short and his tail 
too long. Mrs. Stanhope could not come ; I fancy 
she had a private appointment with Mr. Chamber- 
layne, whom I wished to see more than all the rest. 

My uncle has quite got the better of his lameness, 
or at least his walking with a stick is the only remains 
of it. He and I are soon to take the long-planned 
walk to the Cassoon, and on Friday we are all to 
accompany Mrs. Chamberlayne and Miss Langley 
to Weston. 

My mother had a letter yesterday from my 
father ; it seems as if the W. Kent Scheme was 
entirely given up. He talks of spending a fortnight 
at Godmersham, and then returning to town. 

Yours ever, 
ars 


Excepting a slight cold, my mother is very well ; 
she has been quite free from feverish or bilious 
complaints since her arrival here. 


Miss Austen, 
Mrs. Lloyd’s, Hurstbourn Tarrant, Andover. 
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To Cassandra Austen 


CASTLE SQUARE (October 13), 1808. 
My DEAREST CASSANDRA, 

I have received your letter, and with most melan- 
choly anxiety was it expected, for the sad news 
reached us last night, but without any particulars. 
It came in a short letter to Martha from her sister, 
begun at Steventon, and finished in Winchester. 

We have felt—we do feel—for you all, as you will 
not need to be told: for you, for Fanny, for Henry, 
for Lady Bridges, and for dearest Edward, whose 
loss and whose sufferings seem to make those of 
every other person nothing. God be praised that 
you can say what you do of him: that he has a 
religious mind to bear him up, and a disposition 
that will gradually lead him to comfort. 

My dear, dear Fanny, I am so thankful that she 
has you with her! You will be everything to her ; 
you will give her all the consolation that human 
aid can give. May the Almighty sustain you all, 
and keep you, my dearest Cassandra, well ; but for 
the present I dare say you are equal to everything. 

You will know that the poor boys are at Steventon. 
Perhaps it is best for them, as they will have more 
means of exercise and amusement there than they 
could have with us, but I own myself disappointed 
by the arrangement. I should have loved to have 
them with me at such a time. I shall write to 
Edward by this post. 

We shall, of course, hear from you again very 
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soon, and as often as you can write. We will write 
as you desire, and I shall add Bookham. Hamstall, 
I suppose, you write to yourselves, as you do not 
mention it. 

What a comfort that Mrs. Deedes is saved from 
present misery and alarm! But it will fall heavy 
upon poor Harriot ; and as for Lady B., but that 
her fortitude does seem truly great, I should fear 
the effect of such a blow, and so unlooked for. I 
long to hear more of you all. Of Henry’s anguish 
I think with grief and solicitude ; but he will exert 
himself to be of use and comfort. 

With what true sympathy our feelings are shared 
by Martha you need not be told; she is the friend 
and sister under every circumstance. 

We need not enter into a panegyric on the 
departed, but it is sweet to think of her great worth, 
of her solid principles, of her true devotion, her 
excellence in every relation of life. It is also con- 
solatory to reflect on the shortness of the sufferings 
which led her from this world to a better. » 

Farewell for the present, my dearest sister. Tell 
Edward that we feel for him and pray for him. 

Yours affectionately, 
J. AUSTEN. 


I will write to Catherine. 
Perhaps you can give me some directions about 
mourning. 


Miss Austen, 


Edward Austen’s, Esq., Godmersham Park, 
Faversham, Kent. 
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To Cassandra Austen 
CasTLE Square, Saturday night (October 1 5), 1808. 
My DEAR CASSANDRA, 

Your accounts make us as comfortable as we can 
expect to be at such a time. Edward’s loss is 
terrible, and must be felt as such, and these are too 
early days indeed to think of moderation in grief, 
either in him or his afflicted daughter, but soon we 
may hope that our dear Fanny’s sense of duty to 
that beloved father will rouse her to exertion. For 
his sake, and as the most acceptable proof of love 
to the spirit of her departed mother, she will try to 
be tranquil and resigned. Does she feel you to be 
a comfort to her, or is she too much overpowered 
for anything but solitude ? 

Your account of Lizzy is very interesting. Poor 
child! One must hope the impression will be 
strong, and yet one’s heart aches for a dejected 
mind of eight years old. 

I suppose you see the corpse? How does it 
appear? Weare anxious to be assured that Edward 
will not attend the funeral, but when it comes to 
the point I think he must feel it impossible. 

Your parcel shall set off on Monday, and I hope 
the shoes will fit; Martha and I both tried them 
on. I shall send you such of your mourning as 
I think most likely to be useful, reserving for 
myself your stockings and half the velvet, in 
which selfish arrangement I know I am doing 
what you wish. 
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I am to be in bombazeen and crape, according to 
what we are told is universal here, and which agrees 
with Martha’s previous observation. My mourning, 
however, will not impoverish me, for by having my 
velvet pelisse fresh lined and made up, I am sure I 
shall have no occasion this winter for anything new 
ofthat sort. I take my cloak for the lining, and shall 
send yours on the chance of its doing something 
of the same for you, though I believe your pelisse 
is in better repair than mine. One Miss Baker 
makes my gown and the other my bonnet, which is 
to be silk covered with crape. 

I have written to Edward Cooper, and hope he 
will not send one of his letters of cruel comfort to 
my poor brother ; and yesterday I wrote to Alethea 
Bigg, in reply to a letter from her. She tells us 
in confidence that Catherine is to be married 
on Tuesday se’nnight. Mr. Hill is expected at 
Manydown in the course of the ensuing week. 

We are desired by Mrs. Harrison and Miss 
Austen to say everything proper for them to yourself 
and Edward on this sad occasion, especially that 
nothing but a wish of not giving additional trouble 
where so much is inevitable prevents their writing 
themselves to express their concern, They seem 
truly to feel concern. 

I am glad you can say what you do of Mrs. 
Knight and of Goodnestone in general ; it is a great 
relief to me to know that the shock did not make 
any of them ill. But what a task was yours to 
announce it! Now I hope you are not overpowered 
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with letter-writing, as Henry and John can ease you 
of many of your correspondents. 

Was Mr. Scudamore in the house at the time, 
was any application attempted, and is the seizure 
at all accounted for ? 

Sunday—As Edward’s letter to his son is not 
come here, we know that you must have been in- 
formed as early as Friday of the boys being at 
Steventon, which I am glad of. 

Upon your letter to Dr. Goddard’s being for- 
warded to them, Mary wrote to ask whether my 
mother wished to have her grandsons sent to her. 
We decided on their remaining where they were, 
which I hope my brother will approve of. I am 
sure he will do us the justice of believing that in 
such a decision we sacrificed inclination to what we 
thought best. 

I shall write by the coach to-morrow to Mrs. 
J. A., and to Edward, about their mourning, though 
this day’s post will probably bring directions to 
them on that subject from yourselves. I shall 
certainly make use of the opportunity of addressing 
our nephew on the most serious of all concerns, as 
I naturally did in my letter to him before. The 
poor boys are, perhaps, more comfortable at 
Steventon than they could be here, but you will 
understand my feelings with respect to it. 

To-morrow will be a dreadful day for you all. 
Mr. Whitfield’s will be a severe duty. Glad shall 
I be to hear that it is over. 

That you are for ever in our thoughts you will not 
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doubt. I see your mournful party in my mind’s 
eye under every varying circumstance of the day ; 
and in the evening especially figure to myself its sad 
gloom : the efforts to talk, the frequent summons 
to melancholy orders and cares, and poor Edward, 
restless in misery, going from one room to another, 
and perhaps not seldom upstairs, to see all that 
remains of his Elizabeth. Dearest Fanny must 
now look upon herself as his prime source of com- 
fort, his dearest friend; as the being who is 
gradually to supply to him, to the extent that is 
possible, what he has lost. This consideration will 
elevate and cheer her. 

Adieu. You cannot write too often, as I said 
before. We are heartily rejoiced that the poor baby 
gives you no particular anxiety. Kiss dear Lizzy 
for us. Tell Fanny that I shall write in a day or 
two to Miss Sharp. 

My mother is not ill. 

Yours most truly, 
J. AUSTEN. 


Tell Henry that a hamper of apples is gone to 
him from Kintbury, and that Mr. Fowle intended 
writing on Friday (supposing him in London) to 
beg that the charts, &c., may be consigned to the 
care of the Palmers. Mrs. Fowle has also written 
to Miss Palmer to beg she will send for them. 

Miss Austen, 


Edward Austen’s, Esq., Godmersham Park, 
Faversham, Kent. 
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To Cassandra Austen 


SLOANE STREET, Monday (May 24), 1813. 
My DEAREST CASSANDRA, 

I am very much obliged to you for writing to me. 
You must have hated it after a worrying morning. 
Your letter came just in time to save my going 
to Remnant’s, and fit me for Christian’s, where 
I bought Fanny’s dimity. 

I went the day before (Friday) to Layton’s, as I 
proposed, and got my mother’s gown—seven yards 
~ at 6s. 6d. I then walked into No. 10, which is all 
dirt and confusion, but in a very promising way, 
and after being present at the opening of a new 
account, to my great amusement, Henry and I 
went to the exhibition in Spring Gardens. It is 
not thought a good collection, but I was very well 
pleased, particularly (pray tell Fanny) with a small 
portrait of Mrs. Bingley, excessively like her. 

I went in hopes of seeing one of her sister, but 
there was no Mrs. Darcy. Perhaps, however, I 
may find her in the great exhibition, which we shall 
go to if we have time. I have no chance of her in 
the collection of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s paintings, 
which is now showing in Pall Mall, and which we are 
also to visit. 

Mrs. Bingley’s is exactly herself—size, shaped face, 
features, and sweetness ; there never was a greater 
likeness. She is dressed in a white gown, with 
green ornaments, which convinces me of what I 
had always supposed, that green was a favourite 
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colour with her. I dare say Mrs. D. will be in 
yellow. 

Friday was our worst day as to weather. We were 
out in a very long and very heavy storm of hail, and 
there had been others before, but I heard no thunder. 
Saturday was a good deal better ; dry and cold. 

I gave 2s. 6d. for the dimity. I do not boast of 
any bargains, but think the sarsenet and dimity good 
of their sort. 

I have bought your locket, but was obliged to 
give 18s. for it, which must be rather more than you 
intended. It is neat and plain, set in gold. 

We were to have gone to the Somerset House 
Exhibition on Saturday, but when I reached Hen- 
rietta Street Mr. Hampson was wanted there, and 
Mr. Tilson and I were obliged to drive about town 
after him, and by the time we had done it was too 
late for anything but home. We never found him 
after all. 

I have been interrupted by Mrs. Tilson. Poor 
woman! She is in danger of not being able to 
attend Lady Drummond Smith’s party to-night. 
Miss Burdett was to have taken her, and now Miss 
Burdett has a cough and will not go. My cousin 
Caroline is her sole dependence. 

The events of yesterday were, our going to Bel- 
grave Chapel in the morning, our being prevented 
by the rain from going to evening service at St. 
James, Mr. Hampson’s calling, Messrs. Barlow and 
Phillips dining here, and Mr. and Mrs. Tilson’s 
coming in the evening d l’ordinaire. She drank tea 
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with us both Thursday and Saturday ; he dined out 
each day, and. on Friday we were with them, and 
they wish us to go to them to-morrow evening, to 
meet Miss Burdett, but I do not know how it will 
end. Henry talks of a drive to Hampstead, which 
may interfere with it. 

I should like to see Miss Burdett very well, but 
that I am rather frightened by hearing that she 
wishes to be introduced to me. If I ama wild beast 
I cannot help it. It is not my own fault. 

There is no change in our plan of leaving London, 
but we shall not be with you before ‘Tuesday. 
Henry thinks Monday would appear too early a 
day. There is no danger of our being induced 
to stay longer. 

I have not quite determined how I shall manage 
about my clothes ; perhaps there may be only my 
trunk to send by the coach, or there may be a band- 
box with it. I have taken your gentle hint, and 
written to Mrs. Hill. 

The Hoblyns want us to dine with them, but we 
have refused. When Henry returns he will be 
dining out a great deal, I dare say ; as he will then 
be alone, it will be more desirable ; he will be more 
welcome at every table, and every invitation more 
welcome to him. He will not want either of us 
again till he is settled in Henrietta Street. This is 
my present persuasion. And he will not be settled 
there—really settled—till late in the autumn ; “he 
will not be come to bide ” till after September. 

There is a gentleman in treaty for this house. 
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Gentleman himself is in the country, but gentle- 
man’s friend came to see it the other day, and seemed 
pleased on the whole. Gentleman would rather 
prefer an increased rent to parting with five hundred 
guineas at once, and if that is the only difficulty it 
will not be minded. Henry is indifferent as to the 
which. 

Get us the best weather you can for Wednesday, 
Thursday, and Friday. Weare to go to Windsor in 
our way to Henley, which will be a great delight. 
We shall be leaving Sloane Street about 12, two or 
three hours after Charles’s party have begun their 
journey. You will miss them, but the comfort of 
getting back into. your room will be great. And 
then the tea and sugar ! 

I fear Miss Clewes is not better, or you would 
have mentioned it. I shall not write again unless I 
have any unexpected communication or opportunity 
to tempt me. I enclose Mr. Herington’s bill and 
receipt. 

I am very much obliged to Fanny for her letter ; 
it made me laugh heartily, but I cannot pretend to 
answer it. Even had I more time, I should not feel 
at all sure of the sort of letter that Miss D.1 would 
write. I hope Miss Benn is got well again, and will 
have a comfortable dinner with you to-day. 

Monday Evening.—We have been both to the 
exhibition and Sir J. Reynolds’s, and I am dis- 
appointed, for there was nothing like Mrs. D. at 
either. I can only imagine that Mr. D. prizes any 


1 Miss Darcy. 
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picture of her too much to like it should be exposed 
to the public eye. I can imagine he would have 
that sort of feeling—that mixture of love, pride, and 
delicacy. 

Setting aside this disappointment, I had great 
amusement among the pictures; and the driving 
about, the carriage being open, was very pleasant. 
I liked my solitary elegance very much, and was 
ready to laugh all the time at my being where I was. 
I could not but feel that I had naturally small right 
to be parading about London in a barouche. 

Henry desires Edward may know that he has just 
bought three dozen of claret for him (cheap), and 
ordered it to be sent down to Chawton. 

I should not wonder if we got no farther than 
Reading on Thursday evening, and so reach Steven- 
ton only to a reasonable dinner hour the next day ; 
but whatever I may write or you may imagine we 
know it will be something different. I shall be 
quiet to-morrow morning ; all my business is done, 
and I shall only call again upon Mrs. Hoblyn, &c. 

Love to your much .. . party. 

Yours affectionately, 
J. AUSTEN. 

May 24,1813. From Sloane St. 


Miss Austen, Chawton. 
By favour of Messrs. Gray & Vincent. 
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: To Cassandra Austen 


HENRIETTA St., Wednesday (Sept. 15, 4 past 8), 1813. 

Here I am, my dearest Cassandra, seated in the 
breakfast, dining; sitting-room, beginning with all 
my might. Fanny will join me as soon as she is 
dressed and begin her letter. 

We had a very good journey, weather and roads 
excellent ; the three first stages for 1s. 6d., and our 
only misadventure the being delayed about a quarter 
of an hour at Kingston for horses, and being obliged 
to put up with a pair belonging to a hackney coach 
and their coachman, which left no room on the 
barouche box for. Lizzy, who was to have gone her 
last stage there as she did the first ; consequently we 
were all four within, which was a little crowded. 

We arrived at a quarter-past four, and were 
kindly welcomed by the coachman, and then by 
his master, and then by William, and then by Mrs. 
Perigord, who all met us before we reached the foot 
of the stairs. Mde. Bigeon was below dressing us 
a most comfortable dinner of soup, fish, bouillée, 
partridges, and an apple tart, which we sat down to 
soon after five, after cleaning and dressing ourselves 
and feeling that we were most commodiously dis- 
posed of. The little adjoining dressing-room to our 
apartment makes Fanny and myself very well off 
indeed, and as we have poor Eliza’s 1 bed our space 
is ample every way. 

1 Eliza, Henry Austen’s first wife, who had died in the 
earlier part of this year. 
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Sace arrived safely about half-past six. At seven 
we set off in a coach for the Lyceum ; were at home 
again in about four hours and a half ; had soup and 
wine and water, and then went to our holes. 

Edward finds his quarters very snug and quiet. 
I must get a softer pen. This is harder. Iam in 
agonies. I have not yet seen Mr. Crabbe. Martha’s 
letter is gone to the post. 

I am going to write nothing but short sentences. 
There shall be two full stops in every line. Layton 
and Shear’s is Bedford House. We mean to get 
there before breakfast if it’s possible ; for we feel 
more and more how much we have to do and how 
little time. ‘This house looks very nice. It seems 
like Sloane Street moved here. I believe Henry 
is just rid of Sloane Street. Fanny does not come, 
but I have Edward seated by me beginning a letter, 
which looks natural. 

Henry has been suffering from the pain in the 
face which he has been subject to before. He 
caught cold at Matlock, and since his return has 
been paying a little for past pleasure. It is nearly 
removed now, but he looks thin in the face, either 
from the pain or the fatigues of his tour, which must 
have been great. 

Lady Robert is delighted with P. and P.,! and 
really was so, as I understand, before she knew who 
wrote it, for, of course, she knows now. He told 
her with as much satisfaction as if it were my wish. 
He did not tell me this, but he told Fanny. And 


1“ Pride and Prejudice.” 
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Mr. Hastings! I am quite delighted with what 
such a man writes about it. Henry sent him the 
books after his return from Daylesford, but you will 
hear the letter too. 

Let me be rational, and return to my two full 
stops. 

I talked to Henry at the play last night. We 
were in a private box—Mr. Spencer’s—which made 
it much more pleasant. The box is directly on the 
stage. One is infinitely less fatigued than in the 
common way. But Henry’s plans are not what 
one could wish. He does not mean to be at Chawton 
till the 29th. He must be in town again by Oct. 5. 
His plan is to get a couple of days of pheasant 
shooting and then return directly. His wish was 
to bring you back with him. I have told him your 
scruples. He wishes you to suit yourself as to 
time, and if you cannot come till later, will send for 
you at any time as far as Bagshot. He presumed 
you would not find difficulty in getting so far. I 
could not say you would. He proposed your going 
with him into Oxfordshire. It was his own thought 
at first. I could not but catch at it for you. 

We have talked of it again this morning (for now 
we have breakfasted), and I am convinced that if 
you can make it suit in other respects you need not 
scruple on his account. If you cannot come back 
with him on the 3rd or 4th, therefore, I do hope 
you will contrive to go to Adlestrop. By not be- 
ginning your absence till about the middle of this 
month I think you may manage it very well. But 
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you will think all this over. One could wish he had 
intended to come to you earlier, but it cannot be 
helped. 

I said nothing to him of Mrs. H. and Miss B., 
that he might not suppose difficulties. Shall not 
you put them into our own room? This seems 
to me the best plan, and the maid will be most 
conveniently near. 

Oh, dear me ! when shall I ever have done? We 
did go to Layton and Shear’s before breakfast. 
Very pretty English poplins at 4s. 3d. ; Irish, ditto 
at 6s.; more pretty, certainly—beautiful. 

Fanny and the two little girls are gone to take 
places for to-night at Covent Garden ; “* Clandes- 
tine Marriage” and “Midas.” The latter will bea 
fine show for L. and M.!_ They revelled last night 
in “ Don Juan,” whom we left in hell at half-past 
eleven. We had scaramouch and a ghost, and were 
delighted. I speak of them; my delight was very 
tranquil, and the rest of us were sober-minded. 
“ Don Juan ” was the last of three musical things. 
“ Five hours at Brighton,” in three acts—of which 
one was over before we arrived, none the worse— 
and the “ Beehive,” rather less flat and trumpery. 

I have this moment received 5/. from kind, 
beautiful Edward. Fanny has a similar gift. I 
shall save what I can of it for your better leisure in 
this place. My letter was from Miss Sharp— 
nothing particular. A letter from Fanny Cage this 
morning. 


1 Lizzie and Marianne. 
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Four o’clock.—We are just come back from doing 
Mrs. 'Tickars, Miss Hare, and Mr. Spence. Mr. 
Hall is here, and, while Fanny is under his hands, 
I will try to write a little more. 

Miss Hare had some pretty caps, and is to make 
me one like one of them, only white satin instead of 
blue. It will be white satin and lace, and a little 
white flower perking out of the left ear, like Harriot 
Byron’s feather. I have allowed her to go as far as 
tl. 16s. My gown is to be trimmed everywhere 
with white ribbon plaited on somehow or other. 
She says it will look well. I am not sanguine. 
They trim with white very much. 

I learnt from Mrs. Tickars’s young lady, to my 
high amusement, that the stays now are not made 
to force the bosom up at all; that was a very un- 
becoming, unnatural fashion. I was really glad to 
hear that they are not to be so much off the shoulders 
as they were. 

Going to Mr. Spence’s was a sad business and 
cost us many tears ; unluckily we were obliged to 
go a second time before he could do more than just 
look. We went first at half-past twelve and after- 
wards at three; papa with us each time; and, alas! 
we are to go again to-morrow. Lizzy is not finished 
yet. ‘There have been no teeth taken out, however, 
nor will be, I believe, but he finds hers in a very bad 
state, and seems to think particularly ill of their 
durableness. They have been ali cleaned, hers filed, 
and are to be filed again. ‘There is a very sad hole 
between two of her front teeth. 
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Thursday Morning, Half-past Seven—Up and 
dressed and downstairs in order to finish my letter 
in time for the parcel. At eight I have an appoint- 
ment with Madame B., who wants to show me 
something downstairs. At nine we are to set off 
for Grafton House, and get that over before break- 
fast. Edward is so kind as to walk there with us. 
We are to be at Mr. Spence’s again at 11°5 ; from 
that time shall be driving about I suppose till 
four o’clock at least. Weare, if possible, to call on 
Mrs. Tilson. 

Mr. Hall was very punctual yesterday, and curled 
me out atagreatrate. I thought it looked hideous, 
and longed for a snug cap instead, but my com- 
panions silenced me by their admiration. I had 
only a bit of velvet round my head. I did not 
catch cold, however. ‘The weather is all in my 
favour. I have had no pain in my face since I left 
you. 

We had very good places in the box next the 
stage-box, front and second row ; the three old ones 
behind of course. I was particularly disappointed 
at seeing nothing of Mr. Crabbe. I felt sure of 
him when I saw that the boxes were fitted up with 
crimson velvet. The new Mr. Terry was Lord 
Ogleby, and Henry thinks he may do; but there 
was no acting more than moderate, and I was as 
much amused by the remembrances connected with 
“ Midas ” as with any part of it. The girls were 
very much delighted, but still prefer ‘‘ Don Juan es 
and I must say that I have seen nobody on the stage 
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who has been a more interesting character than that 
compound of cruelty and lust. 

It was not possible for me to get the worsteds 
yesterday. I heard Edward last night pressing 
Henry to come to you, and I think Henry engaged 
to go there after his November collection. N othing 
has been done as to S. and S.1_ The books came to 
hand too late for him to have time for it before he 
went. Mr. Hastings never hinted at Eliza in the 
smallest degree. Henry knew nothing of Mr. 
Trimmer’s death. I tell you these things that you 
may not have to ask them over again. 

There is a new clerk sent down to Alton, a 
Mr. Edmund Williams, a young man whom Henry 
thinks most highly of, and he turns out to be a son 
of the luckless Williamses of Grosvenor Place. 

I long to have you hear Mr. H.’s opinion of 
P. and P. His admiring my Elizabeth so much 
is particularly welcome to me. 

Instead of saving my superfluous wealth for you 
to spend, I am going to treat myself with spending it 
myself. I hope, at least, that I shall find some poplin 
at Layton and Shear’s that will tempt me to buy it. 
If I do, it shall be sent to Chawton, as half will be 
for you; for I depend upon. your being so kind as 
to accept it, being the main point. It will bea great 
pleasure to me. Don’t say a word. I only wish 
you could choose too. I shall send twenty yards. 

Now for Bath. Poor F, Cage has suffered a good 
deal from her accident. The noise of the White 


1 “* Sense and Sensibility.” 
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Hart was terrible to her. They will keep her quiet, 
I dare say. She is not so much delighted with the 
place as the rest of the party ; probably, as she says 
herself, from having been less well, but she thinks 
she should like it better in the season. The streets 
are very empty now, and the shops not so gay as she 
expected. They are at No. 1 Henrietta Street, the 
corner of Laura Place, and have no acquaintance at 
present but the Bramstons. 

Lady Bridges drinks at the Cross Bath, her son at 
the Hot, and Louisa is going to bathe. Dr. Parry 
seems to be half starving Mr. Bridges, for he is 
restricted to much such a diet as James’s bread, water 
and meat, and is never to eat so much of that as he 
wishes, and he is to walk a great deal—walk till he 
drops, I believe—gout or no gout. It really is to 
that purpose. I have not exaggerated. 

Charming weather for you and us, and the travel- 
lers, and everybody. You will take your walk this 
afternoon, and... 


Henrietta St., the autumn of 1813. 
Miss Austen, Chawton. 
By favour of Mr. Gray. 


To Cassandra Austen 


GODMERSHAM Park, Thursday (Oct. 14), 1813. 
My DEAREST CASSANDRA, ; 
Now I will prepare for Mr. Lushington, and as it 
will be wisest also to prepare for his not coming, or 
my not getting a frank, I shall write very close from 
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the first, and even leave room for the seal in the 
proper place. When I have followed up my last 
with this I shall feel somewhat less unworthy of you 
than the state of our correspondence now requires. 

I left off in a great hurry to prepare for our morn- 
ing visits. Of course I was ready a good deal the 
first, and need not have hurried so much. Fanny 
wore her new gown and cap. I was surprised to 
find Mystole so pretty. 

The ladies were at home. I was in luck, and saw 
Lady Fagg, and all her five daughters, with an old 
Mrs. Hamilton, from Canterbury, and Mrs. and 
Miss Chapman, from Margate, into the bargain. 
I never saw so plain a family—five sisters so very 
plain! They are as plain as the Foresters, or the 
Franfraddops, or the Seagraves, or the Rivers, 
excluding Sophy. Miss Sally Fagg has a pretty 
figure, and that comprises all the good looks of the 
family. 

It was stupidish ; Fanny did her part very well, 
but there was a lack of talk altogether, and the three 
friends in the house only sat by and looked at us. 
However, Miss Chapman’s name is Laura, and she 
had a double flounce to her gown. You really must 
get some flounces. Are not some of your large stock 
of white morning gowns just in a happy state for a 
flounce—too short? Nobody at. home at either 
house in Chilham. 

Edward Bridges and his friend did not forget to 
arrive. The friend is a Mr. Wigram, one of the 
three-and-twenty children of a great rich mercantile, 
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Sir Robert Wigram, an old acquaintance of the 
Footes, but very recently known to Edward B. The 
history of his coming here is, that, intending to go 
from Ramsgate to Brighton, Edw. B. persuaded him 
to take Lenham on his way, which gave him the con- 
venience of Mr. W.’s gig, and the comfort of not 
being alone there; but, probably thinking a few 
days of Gm. would be the cheapest and pleasantest 
way of entertaining his friend and himself, offered 
a visit here, and here they stay till to-morrow. 

Mr. W. is about five or six-and-twenty, not ill- 
looking, and not agreeable. He is certainly no 
addition. Asort of cool, gentlemanlike manner, but 
very silent. They say his name is Henry, a proof 
how unequally the gifts of fortune are bestowed. 
I have seen many a John and Thomas much more 
agreeable. 

We have got rid of Mr. R. Mascall, however. I 
did not like Aim either. He talks too much, and is 
conceited, besides having a vulgarly shaped mouth. 
He slept here on Tuesday, so that yesterday Fanny 
and I sat down to breakfast with six gentlemen to 
admire us. 

We did not go to the ball. It was left to her to 
decide, and at last she determined against it. She 
knew that it would be a sacrifice on the part of her 
father and brothers if they went, and I hope it will 
prove that she has not sacrificed much. It is not 
likely that there should have been anybody there 
whom she would care for. J was very glad to be 
spared the trouble of dressing and going, and being 
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weary before it was half over, so my gown and my 
cap are still unworn. It will appear at last, perhaps, 
that I might have done without either. I produced 
my brown bombazine yesterday, and it was very 
much admired indeed, and I like it better than ever. 

You have given many particulars of the state of 
Chawton House, but still we want more. Edward 
wants to be expressly told that all the round tower, 
&c., is entirely down, and the door from the best 
room stopped up ; he does not know enough of the 
appearance of things in that quarter. 

He heard from Bath yesterday. Lady B. con- 
tinues very well, and Dr. Parry’s opinion is, that 
while the water agrees with her she ought to remain 
there, which throws their coming away at a greater 
uncertainty than we had supposed. It will end, 
perhaps, in a fit of the gout, which may prevent her 
coming away. Louisa thinks her mother’s being so 
well may be quite as much owing to her being so 
much out of doors as to the water. Lady B. is going 
to try the hot pump, the Cross bath being about to be 
painted. Louisa is particularly well herself, and 
thinks the water has been of use to her. She men- 
tioned our inquiries, &c., to Mr. and Mrs. Alex. 
Evelyn, and had their best compliments and thanks 
to givein return. Dr. Parry does not expect Mr. E. 
to last much longer. 

Only think of Mrs. Holder’s being dead! Poor 
woman, she has done the only thing in the world 
she could possibly do to make one cease to abuse 
her. Now, if you please, Hooper must have it in 
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his power to do more by his uncle. Lucky for the 
little girl, An Anne Ekins can hardly be so unfit 
for the care of a child as a Mrs. Holder. 

A letter from Wrotham yesterday offering an early 
visit here, and Mr. and Mrs. Moore and one child 
are to come on Monday for ten days. I hope 
Charles and Fanny may not fix the same time, but 
if they come at all in October they must. What is 
the use of hoping? The two parties of children is 
the chief evil. 

To be sure, here we are; the very thing has 
happened, or rather worse—a letter from Charles 
this very morning, which gives us reason to suppose 
they may come here to-day.. It depends upon the 
weather, and the weather now is very fine. No 
difficulties are made, however, and, indeed, there 
will be no want of room ; but I wish there were no 
Wigrams and Lushingtons in the way to fill up the 
table and make us such a motley set. I cannot 
spare Mr. Lushington either, because of his frank, 
but Mr. Wigram does no good to anybody. I 
cannot imagine how a man can have the impudence 
to come into a family party for three days, where 
he is quite a stranger, unless he knows himself to 
be agreeable on undoubted authority. He and 
Edw. B. are going to ride to Eastwell, and as the 
boys are hunting, and my brother is gone to Canty., 
Fanny and I have a quiet morning before us. 

Edward has driven off poor Mrs. Salkeld. It 
was thought a good opportunity of doing something 
towards clearing the house. By her own desire 
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Mrs. Fanny 1 is to be put in the room next the 
nursery, her baby in a little bed by her; andas Cassy 
is to have the closet within, and Betsey William’s 
little hole, they will be all very snug together. 
I shall be most happy to see dear Charles, and he 
will be as happy as he can with a cross child, or 
some such care, pressing on him at the time. I 
should be very happy in the idea of seeing little 
Cassy again, too, did not I fear she would dis- 
appoint me by some immediate disagreeableness. 

We had the good old original Brett and Toke 
calling here yesterday, separately. Mr. Toke I am 
always very fond of. He inquired after you and 
my mother, which adds esteem to passion. The 
Charles Cages are staying at Godington. I knew 
they must be staying somewhere soon. Ed. Hussey 
is warned out of Pett, and talks of fixing at Ramsgate. 
Bad taste! He is very fond of the sea, however. 
Some taste in that, and some judgment, too, in 
fixing on Ramsgate, as being by the sea. 

The comfort of the billiard-table here is very 
great ; it draws all the gentlemen to it whenever 
they are within, especially after dinner, so that my 
brother, Fanny, and I have the library to ourselves 
in delightful quiet. There is no truth in the report 
of G. Hatton being to marry Miss Wemyss. He 
desires it may be contradicted. 

Have you done anything about our present to 
Miss Benn? I suppose she must have a bed at my 
mother’s whenever she dines there. How will they 


1 Mrs. Charles Austen, née Fanny Palmer. 
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manage as to inviting her when you are gone ? and 
if they invite, how will they continue to entertain 
herr 

Let me know as many of your parting arrange- 
ments as you can, as to wine, &c. I wonder whether 
the ink-bottle has been filled. Does butcher’s meat 
keep up at the same price, and is not bread lower 
than 2s. 6d.? Mary’s blue gown! My mother 
must be in agonies. I have a great mind to have 
my blue gown dyed some time or other. I pro- 
posed it once to you, and you made some objection, 
I forget what. It is the fashion of flounces that 
gives it particular expediency. 

Mrs. and Miss Wildman have just been here. 
Miss is very plain. I wish Lady B. may be returned 
before we leave Gm., that Fanny may spend the 
time of her father’s absence at Goodnestone, which 
is what she would prefer. 

Friday—They came last night at about seven. 
We had given them up, but I stil] expected them to 
come. Dessert was nearly over ; a better time for 
arriving than an hour anda half earlier. ‘They were 
late because they did not set out earlier, and did not 
allow time enough. Charles did not azm at more 
than reaching Sittingbourne by three, which could 
not have brought them here by dinner time. They 
had a very rough passage; he would not have 
ventured if he had known how bad it would be. 

However, here they are, safe and well, just like 
their own nice selves, Fanny looking as neat and 
white this morning as possible, and dear Charles 
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all affectionate, placid, quiet, cheerful, good humour. 
They are both looking very well, but poor little 
Cassy is grown extremely thin, and looks poorly. 
I hope a week’s country air and exercise may do 
her good. I am sorry to say it can be but a week. 
The baby does not appear so large in proportion as 
she was, nor quite so pretty, but I have seen very 
little of her. Cassy was too tired and bewildered 
just at first to seem to know anybody. We met 
them in the hall—the women and girl part of us— 
but before we reached the library she kissed me very 
affectionately, and has since seemed to recollect me 
in the same way. 

It was quite an evening of confusion, as you may 
suppose. At first we were all walking about from 
one part of the house to the other ; then came a 
fresh dinner in the breakfast-room for Charles and 
his wife, which Fanny and I attended ; then we 
moved into the library, were joined by the dining- 
room people, were introduced, and so forth ; and 
then we had tea and coffee, which was not over till 
past 10. Billiards again drew all the odd ones 
away, and Edward, Charles, the two Fannies, and 
I sat snugly talking. I shall be glad to have our 
numbers a little reduced, and by the time you re- 
ceive this we shall be only a family, though a large 
family, party. Mr. Lushington goes to-morrow. 

Now I must speak of him, and I like him very 
much. I am sure he is clever, and a man of taste. 
He got a volume of Milton last night, and spoke of 
it with warmth. He is quite an M_P., very smiling, 
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with an exceeding good address and readiness of 
language. Iamratherinlove with him. I dare say 
he is ambitious and insincere. He puts me in mind 
of Mr. Dundas. He has a wide smiling mouth, 
and very good teeth, and something the same com- 
plexion and nose. He is a much shorter man, with 
Martha’s leave. Does Martha never hear from 
Mrs. Craven? Is Mrs. Craven never at home ? 

We breakfasted in the dining-room to-day, and 
are now all pretty well dispersed and quiet. Charles 
and George are gone out shooting together, to 
Winnigates and Seaton Wood. I asked on purpose 
to tell Henry. Mr. Lushington and Edwd. are 
gone some other way. I wish Charles may kill 
something, but this high wind is against their sport. 

Lady Williams is living at the Rose at Sitting- 
bourne; they called upon her yesterday ; she 
cannot live at Sheerness, and as soon as she gets to 
Sittingbourne is quite well. In return for all your 
matches, I announce that her brother William is 
going to marry a Miss Austen, of a Wiltshire family, 
who say they are related to us. 

I talk to Cassy about Chawton ; she remembers 
much, but does not volunteer on the subject. Poor 
little love! I wish she were not so very Palmery, 
but it seems stronger than ever. I never knew a 
wife’s family features have such undue influence. 

Papa and mamma have not yet made up their 
mind as to parting with her or not; the chief, 
indeed the only, difficulty with mamma is a very 
reasonable one, the child’s being very unwilling to 

H 
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leave them. When it was mentioned to her she 
did not like the idea of it at all. At the same time, 
she has been suffering so much lately from sea- 
sickness that her mamma cannot bear to have her 
much on board this winter. Charles is less in- 
clined to part with her. I do not know how it will 
end, or what is to determine it. He desires his best 
love to you, and has not written because he has not 
been able to decide. They are both very sensible 
of your kindness on the occasion. 

I have made Charles furnish me with something 
to say about young Kendall. He is going on very 
well. When he first joined the ‘‘ Namur” my 
brother did not find him forward enough to be 
what they call put in the office, and therefore 
placed him under the schoolmaster, but he is very 
much improved, and goes into the office now every 
afternoon, still attending school in the morning. 

This cold weather comes very fortunately for 
Edward’s nerves, with such a house full; it suits 
him exactly ; he is all alive and cheerful. Poor 
James, on the contrary, must be running his toes 
into the fire. I find that Mary Jane Fowle was very 
near returning with her brother and paying them a 
visiton board. I forget exactly what hindered her ; 
I believe the Cheltenham scheme. Iam glad some- 
thing did. They are to go to Cheltenham on 
Monday se’nnight. I don’t vouch for their going, 
you know ; it only comes from one of the family. 

Now I think I have written you a good-sized 
letter, and may deserve whatever I can get in reply. 
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Infinities of love. I must distinguish that of Fanny, 
senior, who particularly desires to be remembered 
to you all. 

Yours very affectionately, 


J. AUSTEN. 
Faversham, Oct. 15, 1813. 
Miss Austen, Chawton, Alton, Hants. 
Per S. R. Lushington. 


To Cassandra Austen 
GoDMERSHAM PARK, Wednesday (Nov. 3), 1813. 
My DEAREST CASSANDRA, 

I will keep this celebrated birthday by writing to 
you, and as my pen seems inclined to write large, 
I will put my lines very close together. I had 
but just time to enjoy your letter yesterday before 
Edward and I set off in the chair for Canty., and I 
allowed him to hear the chief of it as we went along. 

We rejoice sincerely in Henry’s gaining ground as 
he does, and hope there will be weather for him to 
get out every day this week, as the likeliest way of 
making him equal to what he plans for the next. 
If he is tolerably well, the going into Oxfordshire 
will make him better, by making him happier. 

Can it be, that I have not given you the minutiz 
of Edward’s plans? See, here they are: To go to 
Wrotham on Saturday the 13th, spend Sunday there, 
and be in town on Monday to dinner, and, if agree- 
able to Henry, spend one whole day with him, 
which day is likely to be Tuesday, and so go down 
to Chawton on Wednesday. 
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But now I cannot be quite easy without staying a 
little while with Henry, unless he wishes it other- 
wise ; his illness and the dull time of year together 
make me feel that it would be horrible of me not to 
offer to remain with him, and therefore unless you 
know of any objection, I wish you would tell him 
with my best love that I shall be most happy to spend 
ten days or a fortnight in Henrietta St., if he will 
accept me. I do not offer more than a fortnight, 
bécause I shall then have been some time from 
home ; but it will be a great pleasure to be with him, 
as it always is. I have the less regret and scruple 
on your account, because I shall see you for a day 
and a half, and because you will have Edward for at 
least a week. My scheme is to take Bookham in my 
way home for a few days, and my hope that Henry 
will be so good as to send me some part of the way 
thither. I have a most kind repetition of Mrs. 
Cooke’s two or three dozen invitations, with the 
offer of meeting me anywhere in one of her airings. 

Fanny’scoldis much better. By dosing and keep- 
ing her room on Sunday, she got rid of the worst of 
it, but Iam rather afraid of what this day may do for 
her ; she is gone to Canty. with Miss Clewes, Liz., 
and Ma’™"., and it is but roughish weather for any 
one in a tender state. Miss Clewes has been going 
to Canty. ever since her return, and it is now just 
accomplishing. 

Edward and I had a delightful morning for our 
drive there, I enjoyed it thoroughly ; but the day 
turned off before we were ready, and we came home 
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in some rain and the apprehension of a great deal. 
It has not done us any harm, however. He went 
to inspect the gaol, as a visiting magistrate, and took 
me with him. I was gratified, and went through all 
the feelings which people must go through, I think, 
in visiting such a building. We paid no other visits, 
only walked about snugly together and shopped. 
I bought a concert ticket and a sprig of flowers for 
my old age. 

To vary the subject from gay to grave with 
inimitable address, I shall now tell you something of 
the Bath party—and still a Bath party they are, for 
a fit of the gout came on last week. ‘The accounts 
of Lady B. are as good as can be under such a cir- 
cumstance; Dr. P. says it appears a good sort of 
gout, and her spirits are better than usual, but as 
to her coming away, it is of course all uncertainty. 
I have very little doubt of Edward’s going down to 
Bath, if they have not left it when he is in Hamp- 
shire ; if he does, he will go on from Steventon, and 
then return direct to London, without coming back 
to Chawton. This detention does not suit his feel- 
ings. It may be rather a good thing, however, that 
Dr. P. should see Lady B. with the gout on her. 
Harriot was quite wishing for it. 

The dayseemstoimprove. Iwishmy pen would, 
too. 

Sweet Mr. Ogle. I dare say he-sees all the pano- 
ramas for nothing, has free admittance everywhere ; 
he is so delightful !_ Now, you need not see anybody 
else. 
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I am glad to hear of our being likely to have a peep 
at Charles and Fanny at Christmas, but do not force 
poor Cass. to stay if she hates it. You have done 
very right asto Mrs.F.A. Your tidings of S.andS. 
give me pleasure. I have never seen it advertised. 

Harriot, in a letter to Fanny to-day, inquires 
whether they sell cloths for pelisses at Bedford 
House, and, if they do, will be very much obliged to 
you to desire them to send her down patterns, with 
the width and prices; they may go from Charing 
Cross almost any day in the week, but if it is a ready 
money house it will not do, for the bru of feu the 
Archbishop says she cannot pay for it immediately. 
Fanny and I suspect they do not deal in the article. 

The Sherers, I believe, are now really going to go ; 
Joseph has had a bed here the two last nights, and I 
do not know whether this is not the day of moving. 
Mrs. Sherer called yesterday to take leave. The 
weather looks worse again. 

We dine at Chilham Castle to-morrow, and I 
expect to find some amusement, but more from the 
concert the next day, as I am sure of seeing several 
that I want to see. We are to meet a party from 
Goodnestone, Lady B., Miss Hawley, and Lucy 
Foote, and I am to meet Mrs. Harrison, and we 
are to talk about Ben and Anna. ‘‘ My dear Mrs. 
Harrison,” I shall say, “I am afraid the young 
man has some of your family madness, and though 
there often appears to be something of madness in 
Anna too, I think she inherits more of it from her 
mother’s family than from ours.” ‘That is what 
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I shall say, and I think she will find it difficult to 
answer me. 

I took up your letter again to refresh me, being 
somewhat tired, and was struck with the prettiness 
of the hand : it is really a very pretty hand now and 
then—so small and so neat! I wish I could get as 
much into a sheet of paper. Another time I will 
take two days to make a letter in: it is fatiguing 
to write a whole long one at once. I hope to hear 
from you again on Sunday and again on Friday, 
the day before we move. On Monday, I suppose, 
you will be going to Streatham, to see quiet 
Mr. Hill and eat very bad baker’s bread. 

A fall in bread by-the-bye. I hope my mother’s 
bill next week will show it. I have had a very com- 
fortable letter from her, one of her foolscap sheets 
quite full of little home news. Anna was there the 
first of the two days. An Anna sent away and an 
Anna fetched are different things. This will be an 
excellent time for Ben to pay his visit, now that we, 
the formidables, are absent. 

I did not mean to eat, but Mr. Johncock has 
brought in the tray, so I must. I am all alone. 
Edward is gone into his woods. At this present 
time I have five tables, eight-and-twenty chairs, and 
two fires all to myself. 

Miss Clewes is to be invited to go to the concert 
with us ; there will be my brother’s place and ticket 
for her, as he cannot go. He and the other connec- 
tions of the Cages are to meet at Milgate that very 
day, to consult about a proposed alteration of the 
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Maidstone road, in which the Cages are very much 
interested. Sir Brook comes here in the morning, 
and they are to be joined by Mr. Deedes at Ashford. 
The loss of the concert will be no great evil to the 
Squire. Weshall bea party of three ladies therefore, 
and to meet three ladies. 

What a convenient carriage Henry’s is, to his 
friends in general! Who has it next? 1am glad 
William’s going is voluntary, and on no worse 
grounds. An inclination for the country is a venial 
fault. He has more of Cowper than of Johnson in 
him—fonder of tame hares and blank verse than of 
the full tide of human existence at Charing Cross. 

Oh! I have more of such sweet flattery from 
Miss Sharp. She is an excellent kind friend. I am 
read and admired in Ireland, too. There is a 
Mrs. Fletcher, the wife of a judge, an old lady, and 
very good and very clever, who is all curiosity to 
know about me—what I am like, and so forth. Iam 
not known to her by mame, however. ‘This comes 
through Mrs. Carrick, not through Mrs. Gore. You 
are quite out there. 

I do not despair of having my picture in the 
Exhibition at last—all white and red, with my head 
on one side ; or perhaps I may marry young Mr. 
D’Arblay. I suppose in the meantime I shall owe 
dear Henry a great deal of money for printing, &c. 

I hope Mrs. Fletcher will indulge herself with 
S. and S. If I am to stay in H.S., and if you 
should be writing home soon, I wish you would be 
so good as to give a hint of it, for I am not likely to 
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write there again these ten days, having written 
yesterday. 

Fanny has set her heart upon its being a Mr. 
Brett who is going to marry a Miss Dora Best, of 
this country. I dare say Henry has no objection. 
Pray, where did the boys sleep ? 

The Deedes come here on Monday to stay till 
Friday, so that we shall end with a flourish the last 
canto. They bring Isabella and one of the grown- 
ups, and will come in for a Canty. ball on Thursday. 
I shall be glad to see them. Mrs. Deedes and I 
must talk rationally together, I suppose. 

Edward does not write to Henry, because of my 
writing so often. God bless you. I shall be so 
glad to see you again, and I wish you many happy 
returns of this day. Poor Lord Howard! How 
he does cry about it ! 


Yours very truly, 
J. A. 
Miss Austen, 
ro Henrietta St., Covent Garden, London. 


To Cassandra Austen 
GopMERSHAM Park, Saturday (Nov. 6), 1813. 
My DEAR CASSANDRA, 

Having half-an-hour before breakfast (very snug, 
in my own room, lovely morning, excellent fire— 
fancy me !) I will give you some account of the last 
twodays. Andyet, whatis thereto betold? Ishall 
get foolishly minute unless I cut the matter short. 
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We metonly the Bretons at Chilham Castle, besides 
a Mr. and Mrs. Osborne and a Miss Lee staying in 
the house, and were only fourteen altogether. My 
brother and Fanny thought it the pleasantest party 
they had ever known there, and I was very well 
entertained by bits and scraps. I had long wanted 
to see Dr. Breton, and his wife amuses me very much 
with her affected refinement and elegance. Miss 
Lee I found very conversable ; she admires Crabbe 
as-she ought. She is at an age of reason, ten years 
older than myself at least. She was at the famous 
ball at Chilham Castle, so of course you remember 
her. 

By-the-bye, as I must leave off being young, I find 
many douceurs in being a sort of chaperon, for I am 
put on the sofa near the fire, and can drink as much 
wine as I like. We had music in the evening: 
Fanny and Miss Wildman played, and Mr. James 
Wildman sat close by and listened, or pretended to 
listen. 

Yesterday was a day of dissipation all through : 
first came Sir Brook to dissipate us before breakfast ; 
then there was a call from Mr. Sherer, then a regular 
morning visit from Lady Honeywood in her way 
home from Eastwell ; then Sir Brook and Edward 
set off ; then we dined (five in number) at half-past 
four ; then we had coffee ; and at six Miss Clewes, 
Fanny, and I drove away. We had a beautiful 
night for our frisks. We were earlier than we need 
have been, but after a time Lady B. and her two 
companions appeared—we had kept places for them ; 
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and there we sat, all six in a row, under a side wall, 
I between Lucy Foote and Miss Clewes. i 

Lady B. was much what I expected ; I could not 
determine whether she was rather handsome or very 
plain. I liked her for being in a hurry to have the 
concert over and get away, and for getting away at 
last with a great deal of decision and promptness, 
not waiting to compliment and dawdle and fuss 
about seeing dear Fanny, who was half the evening 
in another part of the room with her friends the 
Plumptres. I am growing too minute, so I will go 
to breakfast. 

When the concert was over, Mrs. Harrison and I 
found each other out, and had a very comfortable 
little complimentary friendly chat. She is a sweet 
woman—still quite a sweet woman in herself, and so 
like her sister! I could almost have thought I was 
speaking to Mrs. Lefroy. She introduced me to 
her daughter, whom I think pretty, but most duti- 
fully inferior to la Mére Beauté. The Faggs and 
the Hammonds were there—Wm. Hammond the 
only young man of renown. Miss looked very 
handsome, but I prefer her little smiling flirting 
sister Julia. 

I was just introduced at last to Mary Plumptre, 
but should hardly know her again. She was de- 
lighted with me, however, good enthusiastic soul ! 
And Lady B. found me handsomer than she 
expected, so you see I am not so very bad as you 
might think for. 

It was 12 before we reached home. We were all 
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dog-tired, but pretty well to-day ; Miss Clewes says 
she has not caught cold, and Fanny’s does not seem 
worse. I was so tired that I began to wonder how 
I should get through the ball next Thursday ; but 
there will be so much more variety then in walking 
about, and probably so much less heat, that perhaps 
I may not feel it more. My China crape is still kept 
for the ball. Enough of the concert. 

I had a letter from Mary yesterday. They 
travelled down to Cheltenham last Monday very 
safely, and are certainly to be there a month. Bath 
is still Bath. The H. Bridges must quit them early 
next week, and Louisa seems not quite to despair of 
their all moving together, but to those who see at a 
distance there appears no chance of it. Dr. Parry 
does not want to keep Lady B. at Bath when she can 
once move. That is lucky. You will see poor 
Mr. Evelyn’s death. 

Since I wrote last, my 2nd edit. has stared me in 
the face. Mary tells me that Eliza means to buy it. 
I wish she may. It can hardly depend upon any 
more Fyfield Estates. I cannot help hoping that 
many will feel themselves obliged to buy it. I shall 
not mind imagining it a disagreeable duty to them, 
so as they do it. Mary heard before she left home 
that it was very much admired at Cheltenham, and 
that it was given to Miss Hamilton. It is pleasant 
to have such a respectable writer named. I cannot 
tire you, I am sure, on this subject, or I would 
apologise. 5 

What weather, and what news! We have enough 
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to do to admire them both. I hope you derive your 
full share of enjoyment from each. 

I have extended my lights and increased my 
acquaintance a good deal within these two days. 
Lady Honeywood you know; I did not sit near 
enough to be a perfect judge, but I thought her 
extremely pretty, and her manners have all the 
recommendations of ease and good humour and 
unaffectedness ; and, going about with four horses 
and nicely dressed herself, she is altogether a perfect 
sort of woman. 

Oh, and I saw Mr. Gipps last night—the useful 
Mr. Gipps, whose attentions came in as acceptably 
to us in handing us to the carriage, for want of 
a better man, as they did to Emma Plumptre. 
I thought him rather a good-looking little man. 

I long for your letter to-morrow, particularly that 
I may know my fate as to London. My first wish 
is that Henry should really choose what he likes 
best ; I shall certainly not be sorry if he does not 
want me. Morning church to-morrow; I shall 
come back with impatient feelings. 

The Sherers are gone, but the Pagets are not come ; 
we shall therefore have Mr. S. again. Mr. Paget 
acts like an unsteady man. Dr. Mant, however, 
gives him a very good character ; what is wrong is 
to beimputed to the lady. I dare say the house likes 
female government. 

I havea nice long black and red letter from Charles, 
but not communicating much that I did not know. 

There is some chance of a good ball next week, 
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as far as females go. Lady Bridges may perhaps be 
there with some Knatchbulls. Mrs. Harrison, per- 
haps, with Miss Oxenden and the Miss Papillons ; 
and if Mrs. Harrison, then Lady Fagg will come. 
The shades of evening are descending, and I re- 
sume my interesting narrative. Sir Brook and my 
brother came back about four, and Sir Brook almost 
immediately set forward again to Goodnestone. We 
are to have Edwd. B. to-morrow, to pay us another 
Sunday’s visit—the last, for more reasons than one ; 
they all come home on the same day that we go. 
The Deedes do not come till Tuesday ; Sophia is to 
be the comer. She is a disputable beauty that I 
want much to see. Lady Eliz. Hatton and Anna- 
maria called here this morning. Yes, they called ; 
but I do not think I can say anything more about 
them. They came, and they sat, and they went. 
Sunday.—Dearest Henry! What a turn he has 
for being ill, and what a thing bile is! This attack 
has probably been brought on in part by his 
previous confinement and anxiety ; but, however 
it came, I hope it is going fast, and that you will 
be able to send a very good account of him on 
Tuesday. As I hear on Wednesday, of course I 
shall not expect to hear again on Friday. Perhaps 
a letter to Wrotham would not have an ill effect. 
We are to be off on Saturday before the post 
comes in, as Edward takes his own horses all the way. 
He talks of 9 o’clock. We shall bait at Lenham. 
Excellent sweetness of you to send me such a nice 
long letter ; it made its appearance, with one from 
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my mother, soon after I and my impatient feelings 
walked in. How glad I am that I did what I did! 
I was only afraid that you might think the offer 
superfluous, but you have set my heart at ease. 
Tell Henry that I will stay with him, let it be ever 
so disagreeable to him. 

Oh, dear me! I have not time on paper for half 
that I want to say. There have been two letters 
from Oxford—one from George yesterday. They 
got there very safely—Edwd. two hours behind 
the coach, having lost his way in leaving London. 
George writes cheerfully and quietly; hopes to 
have Utterson’s rooms soon; went to lecture on 
Wednesday, states some of his expenses, and con- 
cludes with saying, ‘“‘ I am afraid I shall be poor.” 
I am glad he thinks about it so soon. I believe 
there is no private tutor yet chosen, but my brother 
is to hear from Edwd. on the subject shortly. 

You, and Mrs. H., and Catherine, and Alethea 
going about together in Henry’s carriage seeing 
sights—I am not used to the idea of it yet. All that 
you are to see of Streatham, seen already! Your 
Streatham and my Bookham may go hang. The 
prospect of being taken down to Chawton by Henry 
perfects the plan to me. I was in hopes of your 
seeing some illuminations, and you have seen them. 
““T thought you would come, and you did come.” 
I am sorry he is not to come from the Baltic sooner. 
Poor Mary ! 

My brother has a letter from Louisa to-day of an 
unwelcome nature ; they are to spend the winter at 
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Bath. It was just decided on. Dr. Parry wished 
it, not from thinking the water necessary to Lady B., 
but so that he might be better able to judge how far 
his treatment of her, which is totally different from 
anything she had been used to, is right ; and I 
suppose he will not mind having a few more of her 
Ladyship’s guineas. His system is a lowering one. 
He took twelve ounces of blood from her when the 
gout appeared, and forbids wine, &c. Hitherto, the 
planagreeswithher. Sheis very wellsatisfied tostay, 
but it is a sore disappointment to Louisa and Fanny. 

The H. Bridges leave them on Tuesday, and they 
mean to move into a smaller house ; you may guess , 
how Edward feels. There can be no doubt of his 
going to Bath now; I should not wonder if he 
brought Fanny Cage back with him. 

You shall hear from me once more, some day or 
other. | 


Yours very affectionately, 
J.A. 


We do not like Mr. Hampson’s scheme. 


Miss Austen, 
ro Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


To Cassandra Austen 
HENRIETTA STREET, Wednesday (March 9), 1814. 
Well, we went to the play again last night, and 
as we were out a great part of the morning too, 
shopping, and seeing the Indian jugglers, I am very 
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glad to be quiet now till dressing time. We are 
to dine at the Tilsons’, and to-morrow at Mr. 
Spencer’s. 

We had not done breakfast yesterday when Mr. J. 
Plumptre appeared to say that he had secured a box. 
Henry asked him to dine here, which I fancy he was 
very happy to do, and so at five o’clock we four sat 
down to table together while the master of the house 
was preparing for going out himself. ‘The “* Farmer’s 
Wife ” is a musical thing in three acts, and, as 
Edward was steady in not staying for anything more, 
we were at home before ten. 

Fanny and Mr. J. P. are delighted with Miss S., 
and her merit in singing is, I dare say, very great ; 
that she gave me no pleasure is no reflection upon 
her, nor, I hope, upon myself, being what Nature 
made me on that article. All that I am sensible of 
in Miss S. is a pleasing person and no skill in acting. 
We had Mathews, Liston, and Emery ; of course, 
some amusement. 

Our friends were off before half-past eight this 
morning, and had the prospect of a heavy cold 
journey before them. I think they both liked their 
visit very much. I am sure Fanny did. Henry 
sees decided attachment between her and his new 
acquaintance. 

I have a cold, too, as well as my mother and 
Martha. Let it be a generous emulation between 
us which can get rid of it first. 

I wear my gauze gown to-day, long sleeves and all. 
I shall see how they succeed, but as yet I have no 
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reason to suppose long sleeves are allowable. I 
have lowered the bosom, especially at the corners, 

and plaited black satin ribbon round the top. Such 

will be my costume of vine-leaves and paste. 

Prepare for a play the very first evening, I rather 
think Covent Garden, to see Young in “ Richard.” 
I have answered for your little companion’s being 
conveyed to Keppel St. immediately. I have never 
yet been able to get there myself, but hope I shall 
soon. 

What cruel weather this is! and here is Lord 
Portsmouth married, too, to Miss Hanson. 

Henry has finished ‘‘ Mansfield Park,” and his 
approbation has not lessened. He found the last 
half of the last volume extremely interesting. 

I suppose my mother recollects that she gave me 
no money for paying Brecknell and ‘Twining, and 
my funds will not supply enough. 

We are home in such good time that I can finish 
my letter to-night, which will be better than getting 
up to do it to-morrow, especially as, on account of 
my cold, which has been very heavy in my head this 
evening, I rather think of lying in bed later than 
usual. I would not but be well enough to go to 
Hertford St. on any account. 

We met only Genl. Chowne to-day, who has not 
much to say for himself. I was ready to laugh at 
the remembrance of Frederick, and such a different 
Frederick as we chose to fancy him to the real 
Christopher ! 

Mrs. Tilson had long sleeves, too, and she assured 
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me that they are worn in the evening by many. 
I was glad to hear this. She dines here, I believe, 
next Tuesday. 

On Friday we are to be snug with only Mr. Bar- 
low and an evening of business. I am so pleased 
that the mead is brewed. Love to all. I have 
written to Mrs. Hill, and care for nobody. 


Yours affectionately, 
J. AUSTEN. 


Miss Austen, Chawton. 
By favour of Mr. Gray. 


To Cassandra Austen 
Hans Piace, Sunday (Nov. 26), 1815. 
My DEAREST, 

The parcel arrived safely, and I am much obliged 
to you for your trouble. It cost 2s. 10d., but, as 
there is a certain saving of 2s. 44d. on the other 
side, I am sure it is well worth doing. I send 
four pair of silk stockings, but I do not want them 
washed at present. In the three neck-handkerchiefs 
I include the one sent down before. These things, 
perhaps, Edwd. may be able to bring, but even if 
he is not, I am extremely pleased with his return- 
ing to you from Steventon. It is much better ; 
far preferable. 

I did mention the P. R.1in my note to Mr. Murray; 
it brought me a fine compliment in return. Whether 


1 Prince Regent. Said to have been a great admirer of 
her work, 
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it has done any good I do not know, but Henry 
thought it worth trying. 

The printers continue to supply me very well. 
I am advanced in Vol. III. to my arra-root, upon 
which peculiar style of spelling there is a modest 
query in the margin. I will not forget Anna’s 
arrowroot. I hope you have told Martha of my first 
resolution of letting nobody know that I might 
dedicate, &c., for fear of being obliged to do it, 
and that she is thoroughly convinced of my being 
influenced now by nothing but the most mercenary 
motives. I have paid nine shillings on her account 
to Miss Palmer ; there was no more owing. 

Well, we were very busy all yesterday ; from half- 
_ past 11 till 4 in the streets, working almost entirely 
for other people, driving from place to place after a 
parcel for Sandling, which we could never find, and 
encountering the miseries of Grafton House to get 
a purple frock for Eleanor Bridges. We got to 
Keppel St., however, which was all I cared for, and 
though we could stay only a quarter-of-an-hour, 
Fanny’s calling gave great pleasure, and her sensi- 
bility still greater, for she was very much affected at 
the sight of the children. Poor little F. looked 
heavy. We saw the whole party. 

Aunt Harriet hopes Cassy will not forget to make 
a pincushion for Mrs. Kelly, as she has spoken of 
its being promised her several times. I hope we 
shall see Aunt H. and the dear little girls here on 
Thursday. 

So much forthe morning. ‘Then came the dinner 
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and Mr. Haden, who brought good manners and 
clever conversation. From 7 to 8 the harp; at 8 
Mrs. L. and Miss E. arrived, and for the rest of 
the evening the drawing-room was thus arranged : 
on the sofa side the two ladies, Henry, and myself, 
making the best of it; on the opposite side Fanny 
and Mr. Haden, in two chairs (I believe, at least, 
they had two chairs), talking together uninter- 
ruptedly. Fancy the scene! And what is to be 
fancied next? Why, that Mr. H. dines here again 
to-morrow. ‘To-day we are to have Mr. Barlow. 
Mr. H. is reading “‘ Mansfield Park ”’ for the first 
time, and prefers it to P. and P. 

A hare and four rabbits from Gm. yesterday, so 
that we are stocked for nearly a week. Poor Farmer | 
Andrews! Iam very sorry for him, and sincerely 
wish his recovery. 

A better account of the sugar than I could have 
expected. I should like to help you break some more. 
I am glad you cannot wake early ; I am sure you 
must have been under great arrears of rest. 

Fanny and I have been to B. Chapel, and walked 
back with Maria Cuthbert. We have been very 
little plagued with visitors this last week. I re- 
member only Miss Herries, the aunt, but I am in 
terror for to-day, a fine bright Sunday ; plenty of 
mortar, and nothing to do. 

Henry gets out in his garden every day, but at 
present his inclination for doing more seems over, 
nor has he now any plan for leaving London before 
Dec. 18, when he thinks of going to Oxford for a few 
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days ; to-day, indeed, his feelings are for continuing 
where he is through the next two months. 

One knows the uncertainty of all this, but, should 
it be so, we must think the best, and hope the best, 
and do the best ; and my idea in that case is, that 
when he goes to Oxford J should go home, and have 
nearly a week of you before you take my place. ‘This 
is only a silent project, you know, to be gladly given 
up if better things occur. Henry calls himself 
stronger every day, and Mr. H. keeps on approving 
his pulse, which seems generally better than ever, 
but still they will not let him be well. Perhaps when 
Fanny is gone he will be allowed to recover faster. 

I am not disappointed : I never thought the little 
girl at Wyards very pretty, but she will have a fine 
complexion and curly hair, and pass for a beauty. 
We are glad the mamma’s cold has not been worse, 
and send her our love and good wishes by every 
convenient opportunity. Sweet, amiable Frank ! 
why doesn’t he have a cold too! Like Captain 
Mirvan to Mr. Duval, ‘‘ I wish it well over with 
him.” 

Fanny has heard all that I have said to you about 
herself and Mr. H. Thank you very much for the 
sight of dearest Charles’s letter to yourself. How 
pleasantly and how naturally he writes ! and how 
perfect a picture of his disposition and feelings his 
style conveys! Poor dear fellow! Nota present ! 
I have a great mind to send him all the twelve copies 
which were to have been dispersed among my near 


1 Characters in Fanny Burney’s “‘ Evelina.” 
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connections, beginning with the P. R. and ending 
with Countess Morley. Adieu. 
Yours affectionately, 
J. AUSTEN. 


Give my love to Cassy and Mary Jane. Caroline 
will be gone when this reaches you. 


Miss Austen. 


To Cassandra Austen 
Hans Piace, Saturday (Dec. 2), 1815. 
My pEAR CASSANDRA, 

Henry came back yesterday, and might have re- 
turned the day before if he had known as much in 
time. I had the pleasure of hearing from Mr. T. on 
Wednesday night that Mr. Seymour thought there 
was not the least occasion for his absenting himself 
any longer. 

I had also the comfort of a few lines on Wednesday 
morning from Henry himself, just after your letter 
was gone, giving so good an account of his feelings 
as made me perfectly easy. He met with the utmost 
care and attention at Hanwell, spent his two days 
there very quietly and pleasantly, and, being cer- 
tainly in no respect the worse for going, we may 
believe that he must be better, as he is quite sure of 
being himself. To make his return a complete gala 
Mr. Haden was secured for dinner. I need not say 
that our evening was agreeable. 

But you seem to be under a mistake as to Mr. H. 
You call him an apothecary. He is no apothecary ; 
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he has never been an apothecary ; there is not an 
apothecary in this neighbourhood—the only incon- 
venience of the situation perhaps—but so it is; 
we have not a medical man within reach. He is a 
Haden, nothing but a Haden, a sort of wonderful 
nondescript creature on two legs, something be- 
tween a man and an angel, but without the least 
spice of an apothecary. He is, perhaps, the only 
person mot an apothecary hereabouts. He has never 
sung to us. He will not sing without a pianoforte 
accompaniment. 

Mr. Meyers gives his three lessons a week, alter- 
ing his days and his hours, however, just as he 
chooses, never very punctual, and never giving good 
measure. I have not Fanny’s fondness for masters, 
and Mr. Meyers does not give me any longing after 
them. The truth is, I think, that they are all, at 
least music-masters, made of too much consequence 
and allowed to take too many liberties with their 
scholars’ time. 

We shall be delighted to see Edward on Monday, 
only sorry that you must be losing him. A turkey 
will be equally welcome with himself. He must 
prepare for his own proper bedchamber here, as 
Henry moved down to the one below last week ; 
he found the other cold. 

I am sorry my mother has been suffering, and am 
afraid this exquisite weather is too good to agree 
with her. J enjoy it all over me, from top to toe, 
from right to left, longitudinally, perpendicularly, 
diagonally ; and I cannot but selfishly hope we are 
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to have it last till Christmas—nice, unwholesome, 
unseasonable, relaxing, close, muggy weather. 

Oh, thank you very much for your long letter ; 
it did mea great deal of good. Henry accepts your 
offer of making his nine gallon of mead thankfully. 
The mistake of the dogs rather vexed him for a 
moment, but he has not thought of it since. To- 
day he makes a third attempt at his strengthening 
plaister, and, as I am sure he will now be getting out 
a great deal, it is to be wished that he may be able 
to keep it on. He sets off this morning by the 
Chelsea coach to sign bonds and visit Henrietta St., 
and I have no doubt will be going every day to 
Henrietta St. 

Fanny and I were very snug by ourselves as soon 
as we were satisfied about our invalid’s being safe at 
Hanwell. By manceuvring and good luck we foiled 
all the Malings’ attempts upon us. Happily I 
caught a little cold on Wednesday, the morning we 
were in town, which we made very useful, and we 
saw nobody but our precious and Mr. Tilson. 

This evening the Malings are allowed to drink tea 
with us. We are in hopes—that is, we wish—Miss 
Palmer and the little girls may come this morning. 
You know, of course, that she could not come on 
Thursday, and she will not attempt to name any 
other day. 

Godbless you. Excuse the shortness of this, but I 
must finish it now that I maysaveyou 2d. Best love. 

Yours affectionately, 
J, AS 
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It strikes me that I have no business to give the 
P. R. a binding, but we will take counsel upon the 
question. 

I am glad you have put the flounce on your 
chintz; I am sure it must look particularly well, 
and it is what I had thought of. 


Miss Austen, Chawton, Alton, Hants. 


PART II 
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LETTERS 


To Martha Lloyd 
STEVENTON, Wed. evening, Nov. 12, 1800. 
My DEAREST MARTHA, 

I did not receive your note yesterday till after 
Charlotte had left Deane, or I would have sent my 
answer by her, instead of being the means, as I now 
must be, of lessening the elegance of your new dress 
for the Hurstbourne Ball by the value of 3d. You 
are very good in wishing to see me at Ibthorp so 
soon, and I am equally good in wishing to come to 
you. I believe our merit in that respect is much upon 
a par, our self-denial mutually strong. Having paid 
this tribute of praise to the virtue of both, I shall 
here have done with panegyric, and proceed to plain 
matter of fact. In about a fortnight’s time I hope 
to be with you. I have two reasons for not being 
able to come before. I wish so to arrange my visit 
as to spend some days with you after your mother’s 
return. In the 1st place that I may have the 
pleasure of seeing her, and in the 2nd that I may 
have a better chance of bringing you back with me. 
Your promise in my favour was not quite absolute, 
but if your will is not perverse, you and I will do 
all in our power to overcome your scruples of 
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conscience. I hope we shall meet next week to talk 
all this over, till we have tired ourselves with the 
very idea of my visit before my visit begins. Our 
invitations for the nineteenth are arrived, and very 
curiously are they worded. Mary mentioned to you 
yesterday poor Earle’s unfortunate accident, I dare 
say. He does not seem to be going on very well. 
The two or three last posts have brought less and less 
favourable accounts of him. John Harwood has 
gone to Gosport again to-day. We have two families 
now who are in a most anxious state ; for though by 
a note from Catherine this morning, thereseems now 
to be arevival of hope at Manydown, its continuance 
may be too reasonably doubted. Mr. Heathcote, 
however, who has broken the same bone of his leg, 
is so good as to be going on very well. It would be 
really too much to have three people to care for. 
You distress me cruelly by your request about 
books. I cannot think of any to bring with me, nor 
have I any idea of our wanting them. I come to 
you to be talked to, not to read or hear reading; I 
can do that at home ; and indeed I am now laying 
in a stock of intelligence to pour out on you, as my 
share of the conversation. I am reading Henry’s 
‘History of England,” which I will repeat to you in 
any manner you may prefer ; either in a loose, desul- 
tory, unconnected stream, or dividing my recital, as 
the historian divides it himself, into seven parts :— 
the Civil and Military: Religion: Constitution : 
Learning and Learned Men: Arts and Sciences : 
Commerce, Coins, and Shipping: and Manners, 
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So that for every evening in the week there will be 
a different subject. The Friday’s lot—Commerce, 
Coins, and Shipping—you will find the least enter- 
taining ; but the next evening’s portion will make 
amends. With such a provision on my part, if you 
will do yours by repeating the French grammar, 
and Mrs. Stent will now and then ejaculate some 
wonder about the cocks and hens, what can we 
want? Farewell for a short time. We all unite 
in best love, and I am your very affectionate 


To Francis Austen 


GREEN Park BurLpincs, Monday, January 21, 1805. 
My DEAREST FRANK, 

I have melancholy news to relate, and sincerely 
feel for your feelings under the shock of it. I wish 
I could better prepare you for it, but, having said so 
much, your mind will already foretell the sort of 
event which I have to communicate. Our dear 
father has closed his virtuous and happy life in a 
death almost as free from suffering as his children 
could have wished. He was taken ill on Saturday 
morning, exactly in the same way as heretofore—an 
oppression in the head, with fever, violent tremu- 
lousness, and the greatest degree of feebleness. The 
same remedy of cupping, which had before been so 
successful, was immediately applied to, but without 
such happy effects. The attack was more violent, 
and at first he seemed scarcely at all relieved by the 
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operation. ‘Towards the evening, however, he got 
better, had a tolerable night, and yesterday morning 
was so greatly amended as to get up, join us at break- 
fast as usual, and walk about with the help of a 
stick ; and every symptom was then so favourable 
that, when Bowen saw him at one, he felt sure of his 
doing perfectly well. But as the day advanced all 
these comfortable appearances gradually changed, 
the fever grew stronger than ever, and when Bowen 
saw him at ten at night he pronounced his situation 
to be most alarming. At nine this morning he came 
again, and by his desire a physician was called in, 
Dr. Gibbs. But it was then absolutely a lost case. | 
Dr. Gibbs said that nothing but a miracle could save 
him, and about twenty minutes after ten he drew 
his last gasp. Heavy as is the blow, we can already 
feel that a thousand comforts remain to us to soften 
it. Next to that of the consciousness of his worth 
and constant preparation for another world, is the 
remembrance of his having suffered, comparatively 
speaking, nothing. Being quite insensible of his 
own state, he was spared all pain of separation, and 
he went off almost in his sleep. My mother bears 
the shock as wellas possible ; she was quite prepared 
for it, and feels all the blessing of his being spared a 
long illness. My uncle and aunt have been with us, 
and show us every imaginable kindness. And to- 
morrow we shall, I dare say, have the comfort of 
James’ presence, as an express has been sent for him. 
We write also, of course, to Godmersham and 
Brompton. Adieu, my dearest Frank. The loss of 
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such a parent must be felt, or we should be brutes. 
I wish I could give you a better preparation, but it 
has been impossible. 

- Yours ever affectionately, 


J. A. 


To Francis Austen 
GREEN PARK BUILDINGS, 
Tuesday Evening, January 22, 1805. 
My DEAREST FRANK, 

I wrote to you yesterday, but your letter to 
Cassandra this morning, by which we learn the 
probability of your being by this time at Portsmouth, 
obliges me to write to you again, having, unfor- 
tunately, a communication as necessary as painful 
to make to you. Your affectionate heart will be 
greatly wounded, and I wish the shock could have 
been lessened by a better preparation ; but the event 
has been sudden, and so must be the information of 
it. We have lost an excellent father. An illness of 
only eight and forty hours carried him off yesterday 
morning between ten and eleven. He was seized 
on Saturday with a return of the feverish complaint 
which he had been subject to for the last three years 
—evidently a more violent attack from the first, as 
the applications which had before produced almost 
immediate relief seemed for some time to afford him 
scarcely any. On Sunday, however, he was much 
better—so much so as to make Bowen quite easy, 


and give us every hope of his being well again in a 
K 
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few days. But these hopes gradually gave way as 
the day advanced, and when Bowen saw him at ten 
that night he was greatly alarmed. A physician was 
called in yesterday morning, but he was at that time 
past all possibility of cure ; and Dr. Gibbs and Mr. 
Bowen had scarcely left his room before he sunk into 
a sleep from which he never awoke. Everything, 
I trust and believe, was done for him that was pos- 
sible. It has been very sudden. Within twenty- 
four hours of his death he was walking about with 
only the help of a stick—was even reading. We 
had, however, some hours of preparation, and when 
we understood his recovery to be hopeless, most 
fervently did we pray for the speedy release which — 
ensued. 'To have seen him languishing long, strug- 
gling for hours, would have been dreadful—and, 
thank God, we were all spared from it. Except the 
restlessness and confusion of high fever, he did not 
suffer, and he was mercifully spared from knowing 
that he was about to quit objects so beloved and so 
fondly cherished as his wife and children ever were. 
His tenderness as a father, who can do justice to? 
My mother is tolerably well ; she bears up with the 
greatest fortitude, but I fear her health must suffer 
under such ashock. An express was sent for James, 
and he arrived here this morning before eight o’clock. 
The funeral is to be on Saturday at Walcot Church. 
The serenity of the corpse is most delightful. It 
preserves the sweet, benevolent smile which always 
distinguished him. ‘They kindly press my mother 
to remove to Steventon as soon as it is all over, but 
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I do not believe she will leave Bath at present. We 
must have this house for three months longer, and 
here we shall probably stay till the end of that time. 
We all unite in love, and I am 
Affectionately yours, 
J.A, 


To Francis Austen 
GREEN PARK BUILDINGS, 
Tuesday, January 29, 1805. 
My DEAREST FRANK, 

My mother has found among our dear father’s 
little personal property a small astronomical instru- 
ment, which she hopes you will accept for his sake. 
It is, I believe, a compass and sun-dial, and is in a 
black shagreen case. Would you have it sent to 
you now—and with what direction? There is also 
a pair of scissors for you. We hope these are articles 
that may be useful to you, but we are sure they will 
be valuable. I have not time for more. 

Yours very affectionately, 
JoA. 


To Francis Austen 
Cuawton, July 3, 1813. 
My DEAREST FRANK, 

Behold me going to write you as handsome a 
letter as Ican! Wish me goodluck. We have had 
the pleasure of hearing from you lately through 
Mary, who sent us some of the particulars of yours 
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of June 18 (I think), written off Rugen, and we enter 
into the delight of your having so good a pilot. Why 
are you like Queen Elizabeth ? Because you know 
how to chuse wise ministers. Does not this prove 
you as great a Captain as she was a Queen? This 
may serve as a riddle for you to put forth among your 
officers, by way of increasing your proper conse- 
quence. It must be a real enjoyment to you, since 
you are obliged to leave England, to be where you 
are, seeing something of a new country and one 
which has been so distinguished as Sweden. You 
must have great pleasure in it. I hope you may 
have gone to Carlscroon. Your profession has its 

douceurs to recompense for some of its privations ; 
to an enquiring and observing mind like yours such 
douceurs must be considerable. Gustavus Vasa, and 
Charles XII., and Cristina and Linneus. Do their 
ghosts rise up before you? I have a great respect 
for former Sweden, so zealous as it was for Protes- 
tantism. And I have always fancied it more like 
England than other countries ; and, according to the 
map, many of the names have a strong resemblance 
to the English. July begins unpleasantly with us, 
cold and showery, but it is often a baddish month. 
We had some fine dry weather preceding it, which 
was very acceptable to the Holders of Hay, and the 
Masters of Meadows. In general it must have been 
a good hay-making season. Edward has got in all 
his in excellent order; I speak only of Chawton, 
but here he has better luck than Mr. Middleton ever 
had in the five years that he was tenant. Good 
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encouragement for him to come again, and I really 
hope he will do so another year. The pleasure to 
us of having them here is so great that if we were 
not the best creatures in the world we should not 
deserve it. We go on in the most comfortable way, 
very frequently dining together, and always meeting 
in some part of every day. Edward is very well, 
and enjoys himself as thoroughly as any Hampshire- 
born Austen can desire. Chawton is not thrown 
away upon him. He talks of making a new garden ; 
the present is a bad one and ill-situated, near 
Mr. Papillon’s. He means to have the new at the 
top of the lawn behind his own house. We like to 
have him proving and strengthening his attachment 
to the place by making it better. He will soon have 
all his children about him. Edward, George and 
Charles are collected already, and another week 
brings Henry and William. It is the custom at 
Winchester for Georges to come away a fortnight 
before the holidays, when they are not to return any 
more; for fear they should overstudy themselves 
just at last, I suppose. Really it is a piece of dis- 
honourable accommodation to the Master. We are 
in hopes of another visit from our true lawful Henry 
very soon ; he is to be our guest this time. He is 
quite well, I am happy to say, and does not leave it 
to my pen, I am sure, to communicate to you the 
joyful news of his being Deputy Receiver no longer. 
It is a promotion which he thoroughly enjoys, as 
well he may ; the work of his own mind. He sends 
you all his own plans of course. The scheme for 
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Scotland we think an excellent one both for himself 
and his nephew. Upon the whole his spirits are 
very much recovered. If I may so express myself 
his mind is not a mind for affliction ; heistoo busy, 
too active, too sanguine. Sincerely as he was 
attached to poor Eliza moreover, and excellently as 
he behaved to her, he was always so used to be away 
from her at times, that her loss is not felt as that of 
many a beloved wife might be, especially when all 
the circumstances of her long and dreadful illness 
are taken into the account. He very long knew that 
she must die, and it was indeed a release at last. 
Our mourning for her is not over, or we should be . 
putting it on again for Mr. Thomas Leigh, who has 
just closed a good life at the age of seventy-nine, and 
must have died the possessor of one of the finest 
estates in England, and of more worthless nephews 
and nieces than any other private man in the United 
Kingdom. We are very anxious to know who will 
have the living of Adlestrop, and where his excellent 
sister will find a home for the remainder of her days. 
As yet she bears his loss with fortitude, but she has 
always seemed so wrapped up in him that I fear she 
must feel it dreadfully when the fever of business is 
over. There is another female sufferer on the occa- 
sion to be pitied. Poor Mrs. L. P. (Leigh Perrot) 
who would now have been mistress of Stoneleigh 
had there been none of the vile compromise, which 
in good truth has never been allowed to be of much 
use tothem. It will be a hard trial. Charles’ little 
girls were with us about a month, and had so 
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endeared themselves that we were quite sorry to 
have them go. They are now all at South End to- 
gether. Why do I mention that ? As if Charles did 
not write himself. I hate to be spending my time so 
needlessly, encroaching too upon the rights of others. 
I wonder whether you happened to see Mr. Blackall’s 
marriage in the papers last January. We did. He 
was married at Clifton to a Miss Lewis, whose father 
had been late of Antigua. I should very much like 
to know what sort of a woman she is. He was a 
piece of perfection — noisy perfection — himself, 
which I always recollect with regard. We had 
noticed a few months before his succeeding to a 
College living, the very living which we recollected 
his talking of, and wishing for ; an exceeding good 
one, Great Cadbury in Somersetshire. I could wish 
Miss Lewis to be of a silent turn and rather ignorant, 
but naturally intelligent and wishing to learn, fond 
of cold veal pies, green tea in the afternoon, and a 
green window-blind at night. 

You will be glad to hear that every copy of S. and 
S, is sold, and that it has brought me £140, besides 
the copyright, if that should ever be of any value. 
I have now, therefore, written myself into £250, 
which only makes me long for more. I have some- 
thing in hand which I hope the credit of P. and P. 
will sell well, though not half so entertaining, and by 
the bye shall you object to my mentioning the 
Elephant in it, and two or three other old ships ? 
I have done it, but it shall not stay to make you 
angry. ‘They are only just mentioned. 
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july 6.—I have kept open my letter on the chance 
of what Tuesday’s post might furnish in addition, 
and it furnishes the likelihood of our keeping our 
neighbours at the Great House some weeks longer 
than we expected. Mr. Scudamore, to whom my 
brother referred, is very decided as to Godmersham 
not being fit to be inhabited at present. He talks 
even of two months being necessary to sweeten it, 
but if we have warm weather I daresay less will do. 
My brother will probably go down and sniff at it 
himself, and receive his rents. The rent-day has 
been postponed already. 

We shall be gainers by their stay, but the young 
people in general are disappointed, and therefore 
could wish it otherwise. Our cousins, Colonel 
Thomas Austen and Margaretta, are going as aide- 
de-camps to Ireland ; and Lord Whitworth goes in 
their train as Lord-Lieutenant ; good appointments 
foreach. I hope you continue well and brush your 
hair, but not all off. 

Yours very affectionately, 
J.A. 


To Francis Austen 


GODMERSHAM Park, September 25, 1813. 
My DEAREST FRANK, 

The 11th of this month brought me your letter, 
and I assure you I thought it very well worth its two 
and three-pence. I am very much obliged to you 
for filling me so long a sheet of paper; you are a 
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good one to traffic with in that way, you pay most 
liberally ; my letter was a scratch of a note compared 
to yours, and then you write so even, so clear, both 
in style and penmanship, so much to the point, and 
give so much intelligence, that itis enough to kill one. 
I am sorry Sweden is so poor, and my riddle so bad. 
The idea of a fashionable bathing-place in Mecklen- 
berg! How can people pretend to be fashionable 
or to bathe out of England? Rostock market makes 
one’s mouth water; our cheapest butcher’s meat is 
double the price of theirs ; nothing under nine-pence 
all this summer, and I believe upon recollection 
nothing under ten-pence. Bread has sunk and is 
likely to sink more, which we hope may make meat 
sink too. But I have no occasion to think of the 
price of bread or of meat where I am now ; let me 
shake off vulgar cares and conform to the happy 
indifference of East Kent wealth. I wonder whether 
you and the King of Sweden knew that I was to 
come to Godmersham with my brother. Yes, I 
suppose you have received due notice of it by some 
means or other. I have not been here these four 
years, so I am sure the event deserves to be talked of 
before and behind, as well as in the middle. We 
left Chawton on the 14th, spent two entire days in 
town, and arrived here on the 17th. My brother, 
Fanny, Lizzie, Marianne, and I composed this divi- 
sion of the family, and filled his carriage inside and 
out. ‘Two post-chaises, under the escort of George, 
conveyed eight more across the country, the chair 
brought two, two others came on horseback, and the 
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rest by coach, and so, by one means or another, we 
allare removed. It puts me in remind of St. Paul’s 
shipwreck, when all are said, by different means, 
to reach the shore in safety. I left my mother, 
Cassandra, and Martha well, and have had good 
accounts of them since. At present they are quite 
alone, but they are going to be visited by Mrs. 
Heathcote and Miss Bigg, and to have a few days 
of Henry’s company likewise. 

~I expect to be here about two months, Edward is 
to be in Hampshire again in November, and will 
take me back. I shall be sorry to be in Kent so long 
without seeing Mary, but I am afraid it must be so. 
She has very kindly invited me to Deal, but is aware 
of the great improbability of my being able to get 
there. It would be a great pleasure to me to see 
Mary Jane again too, and her brothers, new and old. 
Charles and his family I do hope to see; they are 
coming here for a week in October. We were 
accommodated in Henrietta Street. Henry was so 
good as to find room for his three nieces and myself 
in his house. Edward slept at a hotel in the next 
street. No. 10 is made very comfortable with 
cleaning and painting, and the Sloane Street furni- 
ture. The front room upstairs is an excellent 
dining and common sitting parlour, and the smaller 
one behind will sufficiently answer his purpose as a 
drawing-room. He has no intention of giving large 
parties of any kind. His plans are all for the comfort 
of his friends and himself. Madame Bigeon and 
her daughter have a lodging in his neighbourhood, 
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and come to him as often as he likes, or as they like. 
Madame B. always markets for him, as she used to 
do, and, upon our being in the house, was constantly 
there to do the work. She is wonderfully recovered 
from the severity of her asthmatic complaint. Of 
our three evenings in town, one was spent at the 
Lyceum, and another at Covent Garden. ‘‘ The 
Clandestine Marriage ” was the most respectable of 
the performances, the rest were sing-song and 
trumpery; but it did very well for Lizzy and 
Marianne, who were indeed delighted, but I wanted 
better acting. There was no actor worth naming. 
I believe the theatres are thought at a very low ebb 
at present. Henry has probably sent you his own 
account of his visit in Scotland. I wish he had had 
more time, and could have gone further north, and 
deviated to the lakes in his way back ; but what he 
was able to do seems to have afforded him great 
enjoyment, and he met with scenes of higher beauty 
in Roxburghshire than I had supposed the South of 
Scotland possessed. Ournephew’s gratification was 
less keen than our brother’s. Edward is no en- 
thusiast in the beauties of nature. His enthusiasm 
is for the sports of the field only. He is a very 
promising and pleasing young man however, upon 
the whole, behaves with great propriety to his father, 
and great kindness to his brothers and sisters, and we 
must forgive his thinking more of grouse and par- 
tridges than lakes and mountains. He and George 
are out every morning either shooting or with the 
harriers. ‘They are good shots. Just at present I 
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am mistress and miss altogether here, Fanny being 
gone to Goodnestone for a day or two, to attend the 
famous fair, which makes its yearly distribution of 
gold paper and coloured persian through all the 
family connections. In this house thereis a constant 
succession of small events, somebody is always going 
or coming; this morning we had Edward Bridges 
unexpectedly to breakfast with us, on his way from 
Ramsgate, where is his wife, to Lenham, where is 
his church, and to-morrow he dines and sleeps here 
on his return. They have been all the summer at 
Ramsgate for her health ; she is a poor honey—the 
sort of woman who gives me the idea of being deter- 
mined never to be well and who likes her spasms 
and nervousness, and the consequence they give 
her, better than anything else. This is an ill- 
natured statement to send all over the Baltic. The 
Mr. Knatchbulls, dear Mrs. Knight’s brothers, dined 
here the other day. ‘They came from the Friars, 
which is still on theirhands. ‘The elder made many 
inquiries after you. Mr. Sherer is quite a new 
Mr. Sherer to me; I heard him for the first time 
last Sunday, and he gave us an excellent sermon, a 
little too eager sometimes in his delivery, but that 
is to me a better extreme than the want of animation, 
especially when it evidently comes from the heart, 
asin him. The clerk is as much like you as ever. 
I am always glad to see him on that account. Bv~ 
the Sherers are going away. He has a bad curate 
at Westwell, whom he can eject only by residing 
there himself. He goes nominally for three years, 
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and a Mr. Paget is to have the curacy of Godmer- 
sham; a married man, with a very musical wife, 
which I hope may make her a desirable acquaintance 
to Fanny. 

I thank you very warmly for your kind consent to 
my application, and the kind hint which followed it. 
I was previously aware of what I should be laying 
myself open to ; but the truth is that the secret has 
spread so far as to be scarcely the shadow of a secret 
now, and that, I believe, whenever the third appears, 
I shall not even attempt to tell lies about it. I shall 
rather try to make all the money than all the mystery 
I can of it. People shall pay for their knowledge if 
I can make them. Henry heard P. and P. warmly 
praised in Scotland by Lady Robert Kerr and another 
lady ; and what does he do, in the warmth of his 
brotherly vanity and love, but immediately tell them 
who wrote it. A thing once set going in that way 
—one knows how it spreads, and he, dear creature, 
has set it going so much more than once. I know 
it is all done from affection and partiality, but at 
the same time let me here again express to you and 
Mary my sense of the superior kindness which you 
have shown on the occasion in doing what I wished. 
I am trying to harden myself. After all, what a 
trifle it is, in all its bearings, to the really important 
points of one’s existence, even in this world. 

I take it for granted that Mary has told you of 
’s engagement to It came upon us with- 
out much preparation ; at the same time there was 
that about her which kept usin a constant preparation 
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forsomething. Weare anxious to have it go on well, 
there being quite as much in his favour as the 
chances are likely to give her in any matrimonial 
connection. I believe he is sensible, certainly very 
religious, well connected, and with some inde- 
pendence. There is an unfortunate dissimilarity of 
taste between them in one respect, which gives us 
some apprehensions; he hates company, and she 
is very fond of it; this, with some queerness of 
temper on his side, and much unsteadiness on hers, 
is untoward. I hope Edward’s family visit to 
Chawton will be yearly; he certainly means it now, 
but we must not expect it to exceed two months in 
future. I do not think, however, that he found five 
too long this summer. He was very happy there. 
The new paint improves their house much, and we 
find no evil from the smell. Poor Mr. Trimmer is 
lately dead, a sad loss to his family, and occasioning 
some anxiety to our brother ; for the present he con- 
tinues his affairsinthe son’s hands, a matter of great 
importance to them. I hope he will have no reason 
to remove his business. 
Your very affectionate sister, 


jJ-Ay 


There is to be a second edition of S. and S. 
Egerton advises it. 


pane 
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To Charles Austen 
Ap. 6, 1817. 
My DEAREST CHARLES, 

Many thanks for your affectionate letter. I was 
in your debt before, but I have really been too 
unwell the last fortnight to write anything that was 
not absolutely necessary. I have been suffering 
from a bilious attack attended with a good deal of 
fever. A few days ago my complaint appeared re- 
moved, but I am ashamed to say that the shock of 
my uncle’s will brought on a relapse, and I was so 
ill on Friday and thought myself so likely to be 
worse that I could not but press for Cassandra’s 
returning with Frank after the funeral last night, 
which she of course did ; and either her return, or 
my having seen Mr. Curtis, or my disorder chusing 
to go away, have made me better this morning. I 
live upstairs however for the present, andam coddled. 
I am the only one of the legatees who has been so 
silly, but a weak body must excuse weak nerves. 

My mother has borne the forgetfulness of her 
extremely well—her expectations for herself were 
never beyond the extreme of moderation, and she 
thinks with you that my uncle always looked forward 
to surviving her. She desires her best love, and 
many thanks for your kind feelings ; and heartily 
wishes that her younger children had more and all 
her children something immediately. . . . 

Nothing can be kinder than Mrs. Cooke’s en- 
quiries after you [and Harriet] in all her letters, 
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and there was no standing her affectionate way 
of speaking of your countenance, after her seeing 
you. God bless you all. 
Conclude me to be going on well if you hear 
nothing to the contrary. 
Yours ever truly, 


Tien: 


To Fanny, daughter of Edward [Austen] Kmght 
Cuawton, Friday (Nov. 18, 1814). 

I feel quite as doubtful as you could be, my 
dearest Fanny, as to when my letter may be finished, . 
for I can command very little quiet time at present ; 
but yet I must begin, for I know you will be glad to 
hear as soon as possible, and I really am impatient 
myself to be writing something on so very interest- 
ing a subject, though I have no hope of writing 
anything to the purpose. I shall do very little more, 
I dare say, than say over again what you have said 
before. 

I was certainly a good deal surprised af first, as 
I had no suspicion of any change in your feelings, 
and I have no scruple in saying that you cannot be 
in love. My dear Fanny, I am ready to laugh at the 
idea, and yet it is no laughing matter to have had 
you so mistaken as to your own feelings. And with 
all my heart I wish I had cautioned you on that 
point when first you spoke to me ; but, though I did 
not think you then much in love, I did consider you 
as being attached in a degree quite sufficiently for 
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happiness, as I had no doubt it would increase with 
opportunity, and from the time of our being in 
London together I thought you really very much 
in love. But you certainly are not at all—there is 
no concealing it. 

What strange creatures we are! It seems as if 
your being secure of him had made you indifferent. 
There was a little disgust, I suspect, at the races, 
and I do not wonder at it. His expressions then 
would not do for one who had rather more acute- 
ness, penetration, and taste, than love, which was 
your case. And yet, after all, I am surprised that 
the change in your feelings should be so great. He 
is just what he ever was, only more evidently and 
uniformly devoted to you. This is all the difference. 
How shall we account for it ? 

My dearest Fanny, I am writing what will not be 
of the smallest use to you. I am feeling differently 
every moment, and shall not be able to suggest a 
single thing that can assist your mind. I could 
lament in one sentence and laugh in the next, but 
as to opinion or counsel I am sure that none will be 
extracted worth having from this letter. 

I read yours through the very evening I received 
it, getting away by myself. I could not bear to 
leave off when I had once begun. I was full of 
curiosity and concern. Luckily your At. C. dined 
at the other house ; therefore I had-not to manceuvre 
away from her, and as to anybody else, I do not care. 

Poor dear Mr. A.! Oh, dear Fanny! your 
mistake has been one that thousands of women fall 


L 
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into. He was the first young man who attached 
himself to you. That was the charm, and most 
powerful it is. Among the multitudes, however, 
that make the same mistake with yourself, there can 
be few indeed who have so little reason to regret it ; 
his character and his attachment leave you nothing 
to be ashamed of. 

Upon the whole, what is to be done? You have 
no inclination for any other person. His situation 
in life, family, friends, and, above all, his character, 
his uncommonly amiable mind, strict principles, 
just notions, good habits, all that you know so well 
how to value, all that is really of the first importance, . 
—everything of this nature pleads his cause most 
strongly. You have no doubt of his having superior 
abilities, he has proved it at the University ; he is, 
I dare say, such a scholar as your agreeable, idle 
brothers would ill bear a comparison with. 

Oh, my dear Fanny ! the more I write about him 
the warmer my feelings become—the more strongly 
I feel the sterling worth of such a young man and 
the desirableness of your growing in love with him 
again. I recommend this most thoroughly. There 
are such beings in the world, perhaps one in a 
thousand, as the creature you and I should think 
perfection, where grace and spirit are united to 
worth, where the manners are equal to the heart 
and understanding, but such a person may not come 
in your way, or, if he does, he may not be the eldest 
son of a man of fortune, the near relation of your 
particular friend and belonging to your own county. 
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Think of all this, Fanny. Mr. A. has advantages 
which we do not often meet in one person. His 
only fault, indeed, seems modesty. If he were less 
modest he would be more agreeable, speak louder, 
and look impudenter ; and is not it a fine character 
of which modesty is the only defect? I have no 
doubt he will get more lively and more like yourselves 
as he is more with you ; he will catch your ways if 
he belongs to you. And, as to there being any 
objection from his goodness, from the danger of his 
becoming even evangelical, I cannot admit that. I 
am by no means convinced that we ought not all to 
be evangelicals, and am at least persuaded that they 
who are so from reason and feeling must be happiest 
and safest. Do not be frightened from the connec- 
tion by your brothers having most wit—wisdom is 
better than wit, and in the long run will certainly 
have the laugh on her side ; and don’t be frightened 
by the idea of his acting more strictly up to the 
precepts of the New Testament than others. 

And now, my dear Fanny, having written so 
much on one side of the question, I shall turn round 
and entreat you not to commit yourself farther, and 
not to think of accepting him unless you really do 
like him. Anything is to be preferred or endured 
rather than marrying without affection; and if his 
deficiencies of manner, &c. &c., strike you more than 
all his good qualities, if you continue to think strongly 
of them, give him up at once. Things are now in 
such a state that you must resolve upon one or the 
other—either to allow him to go on as he has done, 
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or whenever you are together behave with a coldness 
which may convince him that he has been deceiving 
himself. I have no doubt of his suffering a good 
deal for a time—a great deal when he feels that he 
must give you up ; but it is no creed of mine, as you 
must be well aware, that such sort of disappoint- 
ments kill anybody. 

Your sending the music was an admirable device, 
it made everything easy, and I do not know how I 
could have accounted for the parcel otherwise ; for 
though your dear papa most conscientiously hunted 
about till he found me alone in the dining-parlour, 
your Aunt C. had seen that he had a parcel to deliver. « 
As it was, however, I do not think anything was 
suspected. 

We have heard nothing fresh from Anna. I trust 
she is very comfortable in her new home. Her 
letters have been very sensible and satisfactory, 
with no parade of happiness, which I liked them 
the better for. I have often known young married 
women write in a way I did not like in that respect. 

You will be glad to hear that the first edition of 
M. P.! is all sold. Your uncle Henry is rather 
wanting me to come to town to settle about a second 
edition, but as I could not very conveniently leave 
home now, I have written him my will and pleasure, 
and, unless he still urges it, shall not go. [am very 
greedy and want to make the most of it, but as you 
are much above caring about money I shall not 
plague you with any particulars. The pleasures of 


1 ‘ Mansfield Park.” 
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vanity are more within your comprehension, and 
you will enter into mine at receiving the praise 
which every now and then comes to me through 
some channel or other. 

Saturday.—Mr. Palmer spent yesterday with us, 
and is gone off with Cassy this morning. We have 
been expecting Miss Lloyd the last two days, and 
feel sure of her to-day. Mr. Knight and Mr. Edwd. 
Knight are to dine with us, and on Monday they 
are to dine with us again, accompanied by their 
respectable host and hostess. 

Sunday.—Your papa had given me messages to 
you, but they are unnecessary, as he writes by this 
post to Aunt Louisa. We had a pleasant party 
yesterday, at least we found itso. Itis delightful to 
see him so cheerful and confident. Aunt Cass. and 
I dine at the Great House to-day. We shall be a 
snug half-dozen. Miss Lloyd came, as we expected, 
yesterday, and desires her love. She is very happy 
to hear of your learning the harp. I do not mean 
to send you what I owe Miss Hare, because I think 
you would rather not be paid beforehand. 

Yours very affectionately, 


JANE AUSTEN. 
Miss Knight, 
Goodnestone Farm, Wingham, Kent. 


To Fanny, daughter of Edward [Austen] Knight 


23 Hans Priace, Wednesday (November 30, 1814). 
I am very much obliged to you, my dear Fanny, 
for your letter, and I hope you will write again soon, 
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that I may know you to be all safe and happy at 
home. 

Our visit to Hendon will interest you, I am sure, 
but I need not enter into the particulars of it, as 
your papa will be able to answer almost every 
question. I certainly could describe her bedroom, 
and her drawers, and her closet, better than he can, 
but Idonotfeelthat Icanstoptodoit. Iwas rather 
sorry to hear that she is to have an instrument ; it 
seems throwing money away. They will wish the 
twenty-four guineas in the shape of sheets and 
towels six months hence ; and as to her playing, 
it never can be anything. 

Her purple pelisse rather surprised me. I thought 
we had known all paraphernalia of that sort. I do 
not mean to blame her ; it looked very well, and 
I dare say she wanted it. I suspect nothing worse 
than its being got in secret, and not owned to any- 
body. I received a very kind note from her yester- 
day, to ask me to come again and stay a night with 
them. I cannot do it, but I was pleased to find that 
she had the power of doing so right a thing. My 
going was to give them both pleasure very properly. 

I just saw Mr. Hayter at the play, and think his 
face would please me on acquaintance. I was sorry 
he did not dine here. It seemed rather odd to 
me to be in the theatre with nobody to watch for. 
I was quite composed myself, at leisure for all the 
agitated Isabella could raise. 

Now, my dearest Fanny, I will begin a subject 
which comes in very naturally. You frighten me 
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out of my wits by your reference. Your affection 
gives me the highest pleasure, but indeed you must 
not let anything depend on my opinion ; your own 
feelings, and none but your own, should determine 
such an important point. So far, however, as 
answering your question, I have no scruple. I am 
perfectly convinced that your present feelings, sup- 
posing you were to marry now, would be sufficient 
for his happiness ; but when I think how very, very 
far it is from a “‘ now,” and take everything that may 
be into consideration, I dare not say, “‘ Determine 
to accept him”; the risk is too great for you, 
unless your own sentiments prompt it. 

You will think me perverse perhaps ; in my last 
letter I was urging everything in his favour, and 
now I am inclining the other way, but I cannot help 
it ; 1am at present more impressed with the possible 
evil that may arise to you from engaging yourself to 
him—in word or mind—than with anything else. 
When I consider how few young men you have yet 
seen much of ; how capable you are (yes, I do still 
think you very capable) of being really in love ; and 
how full of temptation the next six or seven years 
of your life will probably be (it is the very period of 
life for the strongest attachments to be formed),— 
I cannot wish you, with your present very cool 
feelings, to devote yourself in honour to him. Itis 
very true that you never may attach another man 
his equal altogether ; but if that other man has the 
power of attaching you more, he will be in your eyes 
the most perfect. 
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I shall be glad if you can revive past feelings, and 
from your unbiassed self resolve to go on as you 
have done, but this I do not expect ; and without 
it I cannot wish you to be fettered. I should not be 
afraid of your marrying him ; with all his worth you 
would soon love him enough for the happiness of 
both ; but I should dread the continuance of this 
sort of tacit engagement, with such an uncertainty 
as there is of when it may be completed. Years may 
pass before he is independent ; you like him well 
enough to marry, but not well enough to wait ; the 
unpleasantness of appearing fickle is certainly great ; 
but if you think you want punishment for past — 
illusions, there it is, and nothing can be compared 
to the misery of being bound without love—bound 
- to one, and preferring another ; that is a punishment 
which you do not deserve. 

I know you did not meet, or rather will not meet, 
to-day, as he called here yesterday ; and I am glad 
of it. It does not seem very likely, at least, that he 
should be in time for a dinner visit sixty miles off. 
We did not see him, only found his card when we 
camehomeatfour. Your Uncle H. merely observed 
that he was a day after “‘ the fair.”’ We asked your 
brother on Monday (when Mr. Hayter was talked 
of) why he did not invite him too; saying, “I 
know he is in town, for I met him the other day in 
Bond St.”” Edward answered that he did not know 
where he was to be found. ‘‘ Don’t you know his 
chambers?” “‘ No.” 


I shall be most glad to hear from you again, my 
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dearest Fanny, but it must not be later than Satur- 
day, as we shall be off on Monday long before the 
letters are delivered ; and write something that may 
do to be read or told. Iam to take the Miss Moores 
back on Saturday, and when I return I shall hope 
to find your pleasant little flowing scrawl on the 
table. It will be a relief to me after playing at 
ma’ams, for though I like Miss H. M. as much as 
one can at my time of life after a day’s acquaintance, 
it is uphill work to be talking to those whom one 
knows so little. 

Only one comes back with me to-morrow, prob- 
ably Miss Eliza, and I rather dread it. We shall 
nut have two ideas in common. She is young, 
pretty, chattering, and thinking chiefly, I presume, 
of dress, company, and admiration. Mr. Sanford 
is to join us at dinner, which will be a comfort, 
and in the evening, while your uncle and Miss 
Eliza play chess, he shall tell me comical things 
and I will laugh at them, which will be a pleasure 
to both. 

I called in Keppel Street and saw them all, 
including dear Uncle Charles, who is to come and 
dine with us quietly to-day. Little Harriot sat in 
my lap, and seemed as gentle and affectionate as ever, 
and as pretty, except not being quite well. Fanny 
is a fine stout girl, talking incessantly, with an 
interesting degree of lisp and indistinctness, and 
very likely may be the handsomest in time. Cassy 
did not show more pleasure in seeing me than her 
sisters, but I expected no better. She does not 
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shine in the tender feelings. She will never be a 
Miss O’Neil, more in the Mrs. Siddons line. 
Thank you, but it is not settled yet whether I do 
hazard a second edition. We are to see Egerton 
to-day, when it will probably be determined. People 
are more ready to borrow and praise than to buy, 
which I cannot wonder at; but though I like 
praise as well as anybody, I like what Edward calls 
“« Pewter,” too. I hope he continues careful of his 
eyes and finds the good effect of it. I cannot sup- 
pose we differ in our ideas of the Christian religion. 
You have given an excellent description of it. We 
only affix a different meaning to the word evangelical. 
Yours most affectionately, 


J. AUSTEN. 
Miss Knight, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


To Fanny, daughter of Edward [Austen] Knight 


CHAWTON : (Feb. 20, 1817). 
My DEAREST FANNY, 

You are inimitable, irresistible. You are the 
delight of my life. Such letters, such entertaining 
letters, as you have lately sent ! such a description of 
your queer little heart ! such a lovely display of what 
imagination does. You are worth your weight in 
gold, or even in the new silver coinage. I cannot 
express to you what I have felt in reading your his- 
tory of yourself—how full of pity and concern, and 
admiration and amusement, I have been! You are 
the paragon of all that is silly and sensible, common- 
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place and eccentric, sad and lively, provoking and 
interesting. Who can keep pace with the fluctua- 
tions of your fancy, the capprizios of your taste, the 
contradictions of your feelings ? You are so odd, 
and all the time so perfectly natural—so peculiar in 
yourself, and yet so like everybody else ! 

It is very, very gratifying to me to know you so 
intimately. You can hardly think what a pleasure 
it is to me to have such thorough pictures of your 
heart. Oh, what a loss it will be when you are 
married! You are too agreeable in your single state 
—too agreeable as a niece. I shall hate you when 
your delicious play of mind is all settled down in 
conjugal and maternal affections. 

Mr. B 1 frightens me. He will have you. 
I see you at the altar. I have some faith in Mrs. 
C. Cage’s observation, and still more in Lizzy’s ; 
and, besides, I know it must be so. He must be 
wishing to attach you. It would be too stupid and 
too shameful in him to be otherwise ; and all the 
family are seeking your acquaintance. 

Do not imagine that I have any real objection ; 
I have rather taken a fancy to him than not, and 
I like the house for you. I only do not like you 
should marry anybody. And yet I do wish you to 
marry very much, because I know you will never 
be happy till you are; but the loss of a Fanny 
Knight will be never made up to me. My “affec. 
niece F. C. B——” will be but a poor substitute. 
I do not like your being nervous, and so apt to 


1 This is another suitor: not the subject of former letters, 
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cry—it is a sign you are not quite well; but I hope 
Mr. Scud—as you always write his name (your Mr. 
Scuds amuses me very much)—will do you good. 

What a comfort that Cassandra should be so 
recovered! It was more than we had expected. I 
can easily believe she was very patient and very good. 
I always loved Cassandra, for her fine dark eyes and 
sweet temper. I am almost entirely cured of my 
rheumatism—just a little pain in my knee now 
and then, to make me remember what it was, and 
keep on flannel. Aunt Cassandra nursed me so 
beautifully. 

I enjoy your visit to Goodnestone, it must be a _ 
great pleasure to you; you have not seen Fanny 
Cage in comfort so long. I hope she represents 
and remonstrates and reasons with you properly. 
Why should you be living in dread of his marrying 
somebody else? (Yet, how natural!) You did not 
choose to have him yourself, why not allow him to 
take comfort where he can? In your conscience 
you know that he could not bear a companion with a 
more animated character. You cannot forget how 
you felt under the idea of its having been possible 
that he might have dined in Hans Place. 

My dearest Fanny, I cannot bear you should be 
unhappy about him. Think of his principles ; 
think of his father’s objection, of want of money, 
&c. &c. But I am doing no good; no, all that I 
urge against him will rather make you take his part 
more, sweet, perverse Fanny. 

And now I will tell you that we like your Henry 
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to the utmost, to the very top of the glass, quite 
brimful. He is a very pleasing young man. I do 
not see how he could be mended. He does really 
bid fair to be everything his father and sister could 
wish ; and William I love very much indeed, and so 
we do all ; he is quite our own William. In short, 
we are very comfortable together ; that is, we can 
answer for ourselves. 

Mrs. Deedes is as welcome as May to all our 
benevolence to her son ; we only lamented that we 
could not do more, and that the 5o0/. note we slipped 
into his hand at parting was necessarily the limit of 
our offering. Good Mrs. Deedes! Scandal and 
gossip ; yes, I dare say you are well stocked, but I 
am very fond of Mrs. for reasons good. Thank 
you for mentioning her praise of ““ Emma,” &c. 

I have contributed the marking to Uncle H.’s 
shirts, and now they are a complete memorial of the 
tender regard of many. 

Friday.—I had no idea when I began this yester- 
day of sending it before your brother went back, 
but I have written away my foolish thoughts at such 
a rate that I will not keep them many hours longer 
to stare me in the face. 

Much obliged for the quadrilles, which I am 
grown to think pretty enough, though of course they 
are very inferior to the cotillions of my own day. 

Ben and Anna walked here last Sunday to hear 
Uncle Henry, and she looked so pretty, it was quite 
a pleasure to see her, so young and so blooming, and 
so innocent, as if she had never had a wicked thought 
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in her life, which yet one has some reason to suppose 
she must have had, if we believe the doctrine of 
original sin. I hope Lizzy will have her play very 
kindly arranged for her. Henry is generally thought 
very good-looking, but not so handsome as Edward. 
I think I prefer his face. Wm. is in excellent looks, 
has a fine appetite, and seems perfectly well. You 
will have 2 great break up at Godmersham in the 
spring. You must feel their all going. It is very 
right, however! Poor Miss C.! I shall pity her 
when she begins to understand herself. 

Your objection to the quadrilles delighted me 
exceedingly. Pretty well, for a lady irrecoverably ° 
attached to one person! Sweet Fanny, believe no 
such thing of yourself, spread no such malicious 
slander upon your understanding within the pre- 
cincts of your imagination. Do not speak ill of 
your sense merely for the gratification of your fancy ; 
yours is sense which deserves more honourable 
treatment. You are not in love with him; you 
never have been really in love with him. 

Yours very affectionately, 


J. AUSTEN. 
Miss Knight, 
Godmersham Park, Faversham, Kent. 


To Fanny, daughter of Edward [Austen] Knight 
Cuawton: Thursday (March 13), 1817. 
As to making any adequate return for such a letter 
as yours, my dearest Fanny, it is absolutely impos- 
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sible. If I were to labour at it all the rest of my life, 
and live to the age of Methuselah, I could never 
accomplish anything so long and so perfect ; but 
I cannot let William go without a few lines of 
acknowledgment and reply. 

I have pretty well done with Mr. By your 
description, he cannot be in love with you, however 
he may try at it; and I could not wish the match 
unless there were a great deal of love on his side. 
I do not know what to do about Jemima Branfill. 
What does her dancing away with so much spirit 
mean? ‘That she does not care for him, or only 
wishes to appear not to care for him? Who can 
understand a young lady ? 

Poor Mrs. C. Milles, that she should die on the 
wrong day at last, after being about it so long! It 
was unlucky that the Goodnestone party could not 
meet you, and I hope her friendly, obliging, social 
spirit, which delighted in drawing people together, 
was not conscious of the division and disappoint- 
ment she was occasioning. Iamsorryand surprised 
that you speak of her as having little to leave, and 
must feel for Miss Milles, though she zs Molly, if a 
material loss of income is to attend her other loss. 
Single women have a dreadful propensity for being 
poor, which is one very strong argument in favour of 
matrimony, but I need not dwell on such arguments 
with you, pretty dear. 

To you I shall say, as I have often said before, 
Do not be in a hurry, the right man will come at 
last ; you will in the course of the next two or three 
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years meet with somebody more generally unexcep- 
tionable than anyone you have yet known, who will 
love you as warmly as possible, and who will so 
completely attract you that you will feel you never 
really loved before. 

Do none of the A.’s ever come to balls now ? You 
have never mentioned them as being at any. And 
what do you hear of the Gipps, or of Fanny and her 
husband ? 

Aunt Cassandra walked to Wyards yesterday with 
Mrs. Digweed. Anna has had a bad cold, and looks 
pale. She has just weaned Julia. 

T have also heard lately from your Aunt Harriot, 
and cannot understand their plans in parting with 
Miss S., whom she seems very much to value now 
that Harriot and Eleanor are both of an age for a 
governess to be so useful to, especially as, when 
Caroline was sent to school some years, Miss Bell 
was still retained, though the others even then were 
nursery children. They had some good reason, I 
dare say, though I cannot penetrate it, and till I know 
what it is I shall invent a bad one, and amuse myself 
with accounting for :he difference of measures by 
supposing Miss S. to be a superior sort of woman, 
who has never stooped to recommend herself to the 
master of the family by flattery, as Miss Bell did. 

I will answer your kind questions more than you 
expect. ‘‘ Miss Catherine” is put upon the shelf 
for the present, and I do not know that she will 
ever come out; but I have a something ready for 
publication, which may, perhaps, appear about 
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a twelvemonth hence. It is short—about the 
length of ‘‘ Catherine.”’ This is for yourself alone. 
Neither Mr. Salusbury nor Mr. Wildman is to 
know of it. 

I am got tolerably well again, quite equal to 
walking about and enjoying the air, and by sitting 
down and resting a good while between my walks I 
get exercise enough. I have a scheme, however, for 
accomplishing more, as the weather grows spring- 
like. I mean to take to riding the donkey ; it will 
be more independent and less troublesome than the 
use of the carriage, and I shall be able to go about 
with Aunt Cassandra in her walks to Alton and 
Wyards. 

I hope you will think Wm. looking well ; he was 
bilious the other day, and At. Cass. supplied him 
with a dose at his own request. I am sure you 
would have approved it. Wm. and I are the best 
of friends. I love him very much. Everything is 
so natural about him—his affections, his manners, 
and his drollery. He entertains and interests us 
extremely. 

Mat. Hammond and A. M. Shaw are people whom 
I cannot care for in themselves, but I enter into 
their situation, and am glad they are so happy. If 
I were the Duchess of Richmond, I should be very 
miserable about my son’s choice. 

Our fears increase for poor little Harriot ; the 
latest account is that Sir Ev. Home is confirmed in 
his opinion of there being water on the brain. I hope 
Heaven, in its mercy, will take her soon. Her poor 
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father will be quite worn out by his feelings for 
her; he cannot spare Cassy at present, she is an 
occupation and a comfort to him. 


To Fanny, daughter of Edward [Austen] Knight 


Cuawton, Sunday (March 23, 1817). 

I am very much obliged to you, my dearest Fanny, 

for sending me Mr. W.’s conversation ; I had great 

‘amusement in reading it, and I hope I am not 
affronted, and do not think the worse of him for 
having a brain so very different from mine; but 
my strongest sensation of all is astonishment at’ 
your being able to press him on the subject so 
perseveringly ; and I agree with your papa, that 
it was not fair. When he knows the truth he will 
be uncomfortable. 

You are the oddest creature! Nervous enough 
in some respects, but in others perfectly without 
nerves! Quite unrepulsable, hardened, and impu- 
dent. Do not oblige him to read any more. Have 
mercy on him, tell him the truth, and make him an 
apology. He and I should not in the least agree, of 
course, in our ideas of novels and heroines. Pictures 
of perfection, as you know, make me sick and 
wicked ; but there is some very good sense in what 
he says, and I particularly respect him for wishing 
to think well of all young ladies ; it shows an amiable 
and a delicate mind. And he deserves better treat- 
ment than to be obliged to read any more of my 
works, 
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Do not be surprised at finding Uncle Henry 
acquainted with my having another ready for 
publication. I could not say No when he asked me, 
but he knows nothing more of it. You will not like 
it, so you need not be impatient. You may perhaps 
like the heroine, as she is almost too good for me. 

Many thanks for your kind care for my health ; 
I certainly have not been well for many weeks, and 
about a week ago I was very poorly. I have had a 
good deal of fever at times, and indifferent nights ; 
but I am considerably better now and am recovering 
my looks a little, which have been bad enough— 
black and white, and every wrong colour. I must 
not depend upon being ever very blooming again. 
Sickness is a dangerous indulgence at my time of 
life. ‘Thank you for everything you tell me. I do 
not feel worthy of it by anything that I can say in 
return, but I assure you my pleasure in your letters 
is quite as great as ever, and I am interested and 
amused just as you could wish me. If there is a 
Miss Marsden, I perceive whom she will marry. 

Evening.—I was languid and dull and very bad 
company when I wrote the above ; I am better now, 
to my own feelings at least, and wish I may be more 
agreeable. We are going to have rain, and after that 
very pleasant genial weather, which will exactly do 
for me, as my saddle will then be completed, and air 
and exercise is what I want. Indeed, I shall be very 
glad when the event at Scarlets is over, the expecta- 
tion of it keeps us in a worry, your grandmamma 
especially ; she sits brooding over evils which 
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cannot be remedied, and conduct impossible to be 
understood. 

Now the reports from Keppel St.are rather better ; 
little Harriot’s headaches are abated, and Sir Evd. 
+s satisfied with the effect of the mercury, and does 
not despair of acure. The complaint I find is not 
considered incurable nowadays, provided the patient 
be young enough not to have the head hardened. 
The water in that case may be drawn off by mercury. 
But though this is a new idea to us, perhaps it may 
have been long familiar to you through your friend 
Mr. Scud. I hope his high renown is sustained by 
driving away William’s cough. 

Tell Wm. that Triggs is as beautiful and con- 
descending as ever, and was so good as to dine with 
us to-day, and tell him that I often play at nines and 
think of him. 

The Papillons came back on Friday night, but I 
have not seen them yet, as I donot venture to church. 
I cannot hear, however, but that they are the same 
Mr. P. and his sister they used to be. She has 
engaged a new maidservant in Mrs. Calker’s room, 
whom she means to make also housekeeper under 
herself. 

Old Philmore was buried yesterday, and I, by way 
of saying something to Triggs, observed that it had 
been a very handsome funeral ; but his manner of 
reply made me suppose that it was not generally 
esteemed so. I can only be sure of one part being 
very handsome—Triggs himself, walking behind in 
his green coat. Mrs. Philmore attended as chief 
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mourner, in bombazine, made very short, and 
flounced with crape. 

Tuesday—I have had various plans as to this 
letter, but at last I have determined that Uncle 
Henry shall forward it from London. I want to see 
how Canterbury looks in the direction. When once 
Uncle H. has left us I shall wish him with you. 
London has become a hateful place to him, and he 
is always depressed by the idea of it. I hope he will 
be in time for your sick. Iam sure he must do that 
part of his duty as excellently as all the rest. He 
returned yesterday from Steventon, and was with us 
by breakfast, bringing Edward with him, only that 
Edwd. stayed to breakfast at Wyards. We had a 
pleasant family day, for the Altons dined with us, 
the last visit of the kind probably which she will be 
able to pay us for many a month. 

I hope your own Henry is in France, and that you 
have heard from him; the passage once over, he 
willfeelallhappiness. Itook my first ride yesterday, 
and liked it very much. I went up Mounter’s Lane 
and round by where the new cottages are to be, and 
found: the exercise and everything very pleasant ; 
and I had the advantage of agreeable companions, 
as At. Cass. and Edward walked by my side. At. 
Cass. is such an excellent nurse, so assiduous and 
unwearied! But you know all that already. 

Very affectionately yours, 
J. AUSTEN. 


Miss Knight, 
Godmersham Park, Canterbury. 
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To Anna, daughter of fames Austen, who married 
Ben Lefroy on November g of this year, just 
before the last two letters were written. 

1814. 

My pEAR ANNA, 

I am very much obliged to you for sending your 
MS. It has entertained me extremely ; indeed all 
of us. I read it aloud to your Grandmama and 
Aunt Cass, and we were all very much pleased. The 
spirit does not droop at all. Sir Thos., Lady Helen 
and St. Julian are very well done, and Cecilia con- 
tinues to be interesting in spite of her being so 
amiable. It was very fit you should advance her 
age. I like the beginning of Devereux Forester 
very much, a great deal better than if he had been 
very good or very bad. A few verbal corrections are 
all that I felt tempted to make ; the principal of them 
is a speech of St. Julian to Lady Helen, which you 
see I have presumed to alter. As Lady H. is 
Cecilia’s superior, it would not be correct to talk of 
her being introduced. It is Cecilia who must be 
introduced. And I do not like a lover speaking in 
the 3rd person; it is too much like the part of 
Lord Orville, and J think it not natural. If you 
think differently, however, you need not mind me. 
I am impatient for more, and only wait for a safe 
conveyance to return this. 

Yours affectionately, 
J.A. 
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To Anna, daughter of fames Austen 
August 10, 1814. 
My pear ANNA, 

I am quite ashamed to find that I have never 
answered some questions of yours in a former note. 
I kept the note on purpose to refer to it at a proper 
time and then forgot it. I like the name “‘ Which 
is the Heroine ”’ very well, andI dare-say shall grow 
to likeit very much intime ; but ‘‘ Enthusiasm ”’ was 
something so very superior that every common title 
must appear to disadvantage. I am not sensible of 
any blunders about Dawlish ; the library was pitiful 
and wretched twelve years ago and not likely to have 
anybody’s publications. There is no such title as 
Desborough either among dukes, marquises, earls, 
viscounts, or barons. These were your inquiries. 
I will now thank you for your envelope received this 
morning. Your Aunt Cass. is as well pleased with 
St. Julian as ever, and I am delighted with the idea 
of seeing Progillian again. 

Wednesday 17.—We have now just finished the 
first of the three books I had the pleasure of receiving 
yesterday. I read it aloud and we are all very much 
amused, and like the work quite as well as ever. 
I depend on getting through another book before 
dinner, but there is really a good deal of respectable 
reading in your forty-eight pages. ~ [have no doubt 
six would make a very good-sized volume. You 
must have been quite pleased to have accomplished 
so much. I like Lord Portman and his brother 
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very much. I am only afraid that Lord P.’s good 
nature will make most people like him better than 
he deserves. The whole family are very good, and 
Lady Anne, who was your great dread, you have 
succeeded particularly well with. Beli Griffinis just 
what she should be. My corrections have not been 
more important than before; here and there we 
have thought the sense could be expressed in fewer 

words, and I have scratched out Sir Thos. from 
walking with the others to the stables, &c. the very 
day after breaking his arm ; for, though I find your 
papa did walk out immediately after his arm was set, 
I think it can be so little usual as to appear unnatural 
in a book. Lyme will not do. Lyme is towards 
forty miles from Dawlish and would not be talked 
of there. I have put Starcross instead. If you 
prefer Exeter that must be always safe. 

I have also scratched out the introduction between 
Lord Portman and his brother and Mr. Griffin. A 
country surgeon (don’t tell Mr. C. Lyford) would 
not be introduced to men of their rank, and when 
Mr. P. is first brought in, he would not be intro- 
duced as the Honourable. That distinction is never 
mentioned at such times, at least I believe not. Now 
we have finished the second book, or rather the fifth. 
I do think you had better omit Lady Helena’s 
postscript. To those that are acquainted with 
** Pride and Prejudice ” it will seem an imitation. 
And your Aunt C. and I both recommend your 
making a little alteration in the last scene between 
Devereux F. and Lady Clanmurray and her 
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daughter. We think they press him too much, more 
than sensible or well-bred women would do ; Lady 
C., at least, should have discretion enough to be 
sooner satisfied with his determination of not going 
with them. Iam very much pleased with Egerton 
as yet. I did not expect to like him, but I do, and 
Susan is a very nice little animated creature ; but — 
St. Julian is the delight of our lives. He is quite 
interesting. The whole of his break off with Lady 
Helena is very well done. Yes ; Russell Square is 
a very proper distance from Berkeley Square. We 
are reading the last book. They must be two days 
going from Dawlish to Bath. They are nearly 100 
miles apart. 

Thursday —We finished it last night after our 
return from drinking tea at the Great House. The 
last chapter does not please us quite so well; we do 
not thoroughly like the play, perhaps from having had 
too much of plays in that way lately (vide ‘‘ Mans- 
field Park ”’), and we think you had better not 
leave England. Let the Portmans go to Ireland ; 
but as you know nothing of the manners there, 
you had better not go with them. You will be in 
danger of giving false representations. Stick to 
Bath and the Foresters. There you will be quite 
at home. 

Your Aunt C. does not like desultory novels, and 
is rather afraid yours will be too much so, that there 
will be too frequently a change from one set of people 
to another, and that circumstances will be introduced 
of apparent consequence which will lead to nothing. 
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It will not be so great an objection to me if it does. 
T allow much more latitude than she does, and think 
nature and spirit cover many sins of a wandering 
story, and people in general do not care so much 
about it for your comfort. 

I should like to have had more of Devereux. I do 
not feel enough acquainted with him. You were 
afraid of meddling with him I dare say. I like your 
sketch of Lord Clanmurray, and your picture of the 
two young girls’ enjoyment is very good. I had 
not noticed St. Julian’s serious conversation with 
Cecilia, but I like it exceedingly. What he says 
about the madness of otherwise sensible women on 
the subject of their daughters coming out is worth 
its weight in gold. 

I do not perceive that the language sinks. Pray 
go on. 


To Anna, daughter of James Austen 
CHAWTON (September 9, 1814). 
My pear ANNA, 

We have been very much amused by your three 
books, but I have a good many criticisms to make, 
more than you will like. Weare not satisfied with 
Mrs. Forester settling herself as tenant and near 
neighbour to such a man as Sir Thomas, without 
having some other inducement to go there. She 
ought to have some friend living thereabouts to 
tempt her. A woman going with two girls just 
growing up into a neighbourhood where she knows 
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nobody but one man of not very good character, 
is an awkwardness which so prudent a woman as 
Mrs. F. would not be likely to fall into. Remember 
she is very prudent. You must not let her act 
inconsistently. Give her a friend, and let that 
friend be invited by Sir Thomas H. to meet her, | 
and we shall have no objection to her dining at the 
Priory as she does ; but otherwise a woman in her 
situation would hardly go there before she had been 
visited by other families. I like the scene itself, the 
Miss Leslie, Lady Anne, and the music very much. 
Leslie is a noble name. Sir Thomas H. you always 
do very well. I have only taken the liberty of 
expunging one phrase of his which would not be 
allowable—‘‘ Bless my heart!” It is too familiar 
andinelegant. Your grandmother is more disturbed 
at Mrs. Forester’s not returning the Egertons’ visit 
sooner than by anything else. They ought to have 
called at the Parsonage before Sunday. You describe 
a sweet place, but your descriptions are often more 
minute than will be liked. You give too many 
particulars of right hand and left. Mrs. Forester is 
not careful enough of Susan’s health. Susan ought 
not to be walking out so soon after heavy rains, 
taking long walks in the dirt. An anxious mother 
would not suffer it. I like your Susan very much, 
she is a sweet creature, her playfulness of fancy is 
very delightful. Ilike her as sheis now exceedingly, 
but I am not quite so well satisfied with her be- 
- haviour to George R. At first she seems all over 
attachment and feeling, and afterwards to have none 
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at all; she is so extremely composed at the ball and 
so well satisfied apparently with Mr. Morgan. She 
seems to have changed her character. 

You are now collecting your people delightfully, 
getting them exactly into such a spot as is the delight 
of my life. Three or four families in a country 
village is the very thing to work on, and I hope 
you will do a great deal more, and make full use of 
them while they are so very favourably arranged. 

You are but now coming to the heart and beauty 
of your story. Until the heroine grows up the fun 
must be imperfect, but I expect a great deal of enter- 
tainment from the next three or four books, and I 
hope you will not resent these remarks by sending 
me nomore. We like the Egertons very well. We 
see no blue pantaloons or cocks or hens. There is 
nothing to enchant one certainly in Mr. L. L., but we 
make no objection to him, and his inclination to like 
Susan is pleasing. ‘The sister is a good contrast, but 
the name of Rachel is as much as I can bear. They 
are not so much like the Papillons as I expected. 
Your last chapter is very entertaining, the conversa- 
tion on genius, &c.; Mr. St. Julian and Susan both 
talk in character, and very well. In some former 
parts Cecilia is perhaps a little too solemn and good, 
but upon the whole her disposition is very well 
opposed to Susan’s, her want of imagination is very 
natural. I wish you could make Mrs. Forester talk 
more ; but she must be difficult to manage and make 
entertaining, because there is so much good sense 
and propriety about her that nothing can be made 
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not be staring. 

The papers left by Mrs. Fisher are very good. 
Of course one guesses something. I hope when 
you have written a great deal more, you will be equal 
to scratching out some of the past. The scene with | 
Mrs. Mellish I should condemn ; it is prosy and 
nothing to the purpose ; and indeed the more you 
can find in your heart to curtail between Dawlish 
and Newton Priors, the better I think it will be— 
one does not care for girls until they are grown up. 
Your Aunt C. quite understands the exquisiteness of 
that name—Newton Priors is really a nonpareil. 
Milton would have given his eyes to have thought of 
it. Is not the cottage taken from “ Tollard Royal he 
[Thus far the letter was written on the ninth, but 
before it was finished news arrived at Chawton of the 
death of Mrs. Charles Austen. She died in her 
confinement and the baby died also. She left three 
little girls—Cassie, Harriet, and Fanny. It was not 
until the 18th that Jane resumed her letter as 
follows :] 

Sunday.—I am very glad, dear Anna, that I wrote 
as I did before this sad event occurred. I have 
only to add that your Grandmama does not seem 
the worse now for the shock. 

I shall be very happy to receive more of your work 
if more is ready ; and you write so fast that I have 
great hopes Mr. Digweed will come back freighted 

with such a cargo as not all his hops or his sheep 
could equal the value of. 
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Your Grandmama desires me to say that she will 
have finished your shoes to-morrow, and thinks they 
will look very well. And that she depends upon 
seeing you as you promise before you quit the 
country, and hopes you will give her more than a day. 

Yours affectionately, 
J. AUSTEN. 


To Anna, daughter of fames Austen 


CHawton : Wednesday (September 28, 1814). 
My peEaR ANNA, 

I hope you do not depend on having your book 
againimmediately.. I kept it that your Grandmama 
may hear it, for it has not been possible yet to have 
any public reading. I have read it to your Aunt 
Cassandra, however, in our own room at night, 
while we-undressed, and with a great deal of pleasure. 
We like the first chapter extremely, with only a little 
doubt whether Lady Helena is not almost too 
foolish. The matrimonial dialogue is very good 
certainly. I like Susan as well as ever, and begin 
now not to care at all about Cecilia ; she may stay at 
Easton Court as long as she likes. Henry Mellish 
will be, I am afraid, too much in the common novel 
style—a handsome, amiable, unexceptionable young 
man (such as do not much abound in real life), 
desperately in love and all in vain. But I have no 
business to judge him so early. Jane Egerton is a 
very natural comprehensible girl, and the whole of 
her acquaintance with Susan and Susan’s letter to 
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Cecilia are very pleasing and quite in character. But 
Miss Egerton does not entirely satisfy us. She is 
too formal and solemn, we think, in her advice to 
her brother not to fall in love ; and it is hardly like 
a sensible woman—1t is putting it into his head. We 
should like a few hints from her better. We feel 
really obliged to you for introducing a Lady Kenrick ; 
it will remove the greatest fault in the work, and I 
give you credit for considerable forbearance as an 
author in adopting so much of our opinion. 

I expect high fun about Mrs. Fisher and Sir 
Thomas. You have been perfectly right in telling 
Ben Lefroy of your work, and I am very glad to hear 
how much he likes it. His encouragement and 
approbation must be ‘‘ quite beyond everything.” 
I do not at all wonder at his not expecting to like 
anybody so well as Cecilia at first, but I shall be sur- 
prised if he does not become a Susanite in time. 
Devereux Forester’s being ruined by his vanity is 
extremely good, but I wish you would not let him 
plunge into a “ vortex of dissipation.” I do not 
object to the thing, but I cannot bear the expression ; 
it is such thorough novel slang, and so old that I 
daresay Adam met with it in the first novel he opened. 
Indeed, I did very much like to know Ben’s opinion. 
I hope he will continue to be pleased with it, and I 
think he must, but I cannot flatter him with there 
being much incident. We have no great right to 
wonder at his not valuing the name of Progillian. 
That is a source of delight which even he can hardly 
be quite competent to. 
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Walter Scott has no business to write novels, 
especially good ones. It is not fair. He has fame 
and profit enough as a poet, and should not be 
taking the bread out of the mouths of other people. 

I do not like him, and do not mean to like 
‘‘ Waverley ” if I can help it, but fear I must. 

I am quite determined, however, not to be pleased 
with Mrs. West’s “ Alicia De Lacy,” should I ever 
meet with it, which I hope I shall not. I think I can 
be stout against anything written by Mrs. West. 
I have made up my mind to like no novels really 
but Miss Edgeworth’s, yours, and my own. 

What can you do with Egerton to increase the _ 
interest for him? I wish you could contrive some- 
thing, some family occurrence to bring out his good 
qualities more. Some distress among brothers and 
sisters to relieve by the sale of his curacy! Some- 
thing to carry him mysteriously away, and then be 
heard of at York or Edinburgh in an old great coat. 
I would not seriously recommend anything improb- 
able, but if you could invent something spirited for 
him it would have a good effect. He might lend all 
his money to Captain Morris, but then he would be 
a great fool if he did. Cannot the Morrises quarrel 
and he reconcile them? Excuse the liberty I take 
in these suggestions. 

Your Aunt Frank’s nursemaid has just given her 
warning, but whether she is worth your having, or 
would take your place, I know not. She was Mrs. 
Webb’s maid before she went to the Great House. 
She leaves your aunt because she cannot agree with 
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the other servants. She is in love with the man and 
her head seems rather turned. He returns her 
affection, but she fancies every one else is wanting 
him and envying her. Her previous service must 
have fitted her for such a place as yours, and she is 
very active and cleanly. The Webbs are really 
gone! When I saw the waggons at the door, and 
thought of all the trouble they must have in moving, 
I began to reproach myself for not having liked them 
better, but since the waggons have disappeared my 
conscience has been closed again, and I am exces- 
sively glad they are gone. 

I am very fond of Sherlock’s sermons and prefer 
them to almost any. 

Your affectionate Aunt, 
J. AUSTEN. 


To Anna, daughter of James Austen 
Hans Pace (Nov. 28, 1814). 
My peEAR ANNA, 

I assure you we all came away very much pleased 
with our visit. We talked of you for about a mile 
and a half with great satisfaction ; and I have been 
just sending a very good report of you to Miss Benn, 
with a full account of your dress for Susan and 
Maria. 

We were all at the play last night to see 
Miss O’Neil in “Isabella.” I do not think she 
was quite equal to my expectations. I fancy I 


want something more than can be. I took two 
N 


™ 
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pocket-handkerchiefs, but had very little occasion 
for either. She is an elegant creature, however, 
and hugs Mr. Young delightfully. I am going this 
morning to see the. girls in Keppel Street. Cassy 
was excessively interested about your marriage 
when she heard of it, which was not until she 
was to drink your health on the wedding day. 

She asked a thousand questions in her usual 
manner, what he said to you and what you said to 
‘him. If your uncle were at home he would send his 
best love, but I will not impose any base fictitious 
remembrances on you, mine I can honestly give, 
and remain 

Your affectionate Aunt, 
J. AUSTEN. 


To Anna, daughter of James Austen 


Hans Piace (Wednesday), 1814. 
My DEAR ANNA, 

I have been very far from finding your book an 
evil, I assure you. I read it immediately, and with 
great pleasure. I think you are going on very well. 
The description of Dr. Griffin and Lady Helena’s 
unhappiness is very good, and just what was likely 
to be. JI am curious to know what the end of them 
will be. The name of Newton Priors is really 
invaluable ; I never met with anything superior to 
it. Itis delightful, and one could live on the name 
of Newton Priors for a twelvemonth. Indeed, I 
think you get on very fast. I only wish other people 
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of my acquaintance could compose as rapidly. Iam 
pleased with the dog scene and with the whole of 
George and Susan’s love, but am more particularly 
struck with your serious conversations. They are 
very good throughout. St. Julian’s history was 
quite a surprise to me. You had not very long 
known it yourself I suspect ; but I have no objection 
to make to the circumstance, and it is very well told. 
His having been in love with the aunt gives Cecilia 
an additional interest with him. I like the idea— 
a very proper compliment to an aunt! I rather 
imagine indeed that nieces are seldom chosen but 
out of compliment to some aunt or another. I dare- 
say Ben was in love with me once, and would never 
have thought of you if he had not supposed me dead 
of scarlet fever. Yes, I was in a mistake as to the 
number of books. I thought I had read three before 
the three at Chawton, but fewer than six will not do. 
I want to see dear Bell Griffin again ; and had you 
not better give some hint of St. Julian’s early history 
in the beginning of the story ? 

We shall see nothing of Streatham while we are in 
town, as Mrs. Hill is to lie in of a daughter. Mrs. 
Blackstone is to be with her. Mrs. Heathcote and 
Miss Bigg 1 are just leaving. The latter writes me 
word that Miss Blackford is married, but I have 
never seen it in the papers, and one may as well be 
single if the wedding is not to be in print. 

Your affectionate Aunt, 


J.A. 
1 Sisters to Mrs. Hill. 
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To Caroline, daughter of James Austen 

Dec. 6 [1815]. 

My DEAR CAROLINE, 
I wish I could finish stories as fast as you can. 
I am much obliged to you for the sight of Olivia, 
and think you have done for her very well ; but the 
good-for-nothing father, who was the real author 
of all her faults and sufferings, should not escape 
unpunished. I hope he hung himself, or took the 
surname of Bone, or underwent some direful penance 
or other. 
Yours affectionately, 
J. AUSTEN. 


To Caroline, daughter of Fames Austen 
CuHawton, July 15. 
My DEAR CAROLINE, 

I have followed your directions, and find your 
handwriting admirable. If you continue toimprove 
as much as you have done, perhaps I may not be 
obliged to shut my eyes at all half a year hence. 
I have been very much entertained by your story 
of Carolina and her aged father ; it made me laugh 
heartily, and I am particularly glad to find you so 
much alive upon any topic of such absurdity as the 
usual description of a heroine’s father. You have 
done it full justice, or, if anything be wanting, it is 
the information of the venerable old man’s having 
married when only twenty-one, and being a father 
at twenty-two, 
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I had an early opportunity of conveying your 
letter to Mary Jane, having only to throw it out of 
window at her as she was romping with your brother 
in the Back Court. She thanks you for it, and 
answers your questions through me. I am to tell 
you that she has passed her time at Chawton 
very pleasantly indeed, that she does not miss 
Cassy so much as she expected, and that as to “ Diana 
Temple,” she is ashamed to say it has never been 
worked at since you went away... . 

Edward’s visit has been a great pleasure to us. 
He has not lost one good quality or good look, and 
is only altered in being improved by being some 
months older than when we saw him last. He is 
getting very near our own age, for we do not grow 
older, of course. 

Yours affectionately, 
JANE AUSTEN. 


To Caroline, daughter of ames Austen 
jan, 1827. 

The Pianoforte often talks of you; in various 
keys, tunes, and expressions, I allow—but, be it 
Lesson or Country Dance, Sonata or Waltz, you are 
really its constant theme. I wish you could come 
and see us as easily as Edward can... . 

You send me great news indeed, my dear Caroline, 
about Mr. Digweed, Mr. Trimmer, and a Grand 
Pianoforte. I wish it had been a small one, as 
then you might have pretended that Mr. D.’s rooms 
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were too damp to be fit for it, and offered to take 
charge of it at the Parsonage. 

I look forward to the four new chapters with great 
pleasure. But how can you like Frederick better 
than Edward? You have some eccentric tastes, 
however, I know, as to Heroes and Heroines. 
Good-bye. 

Yours affectionately, 
JANE AUSTEN, 


To Caroline, daughter of fames Austen 


Cuawton, Wed., March 26, 1817. 
My DEAR CAROLINE, 

Pray make no apologies for writing to me often. 
I am always very happy to hear from you. . . . 

I think you very much improved in your writing, 
and in the way to write a pretty hand. I wish you 
could practise your fingering oftener. Would not 
it be a good plan for you to go and live entirely at 
Mr. Wm. Digweed’s? He could not desire any 
other remuneration than the pleasure of hearing 
you practise. 

I like Frederick and Caroline better than I did, 
but I must still prefer Edgar and Julia. Julia is 
a warm-hearted, ingenuous, natural girl, which I 
like her for; but I know the word natural is no 
recommendation to you... . 

How very well Edward is looking! You can 
have nobody in your neighbourhood to vie with him 
at all, except Mr. Portal. I have taken one ride on 
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the donkey and like it very much—and you must 
try to get me quiet, mild days that I may be able to 
go out pretty constantly. A great deal of wind does 
not suit me, as I have still a tendency to rheumatism. 
In short, I am a poor honey at present. I will be 
better when you come and see us. 
Yours affectionately, 
JANE AUSTEN. 


To Edward, son of James Austen 
Mrs. DAvip’s, COLLEGE STREET, WINTON. 
Tues., May 27, 1817. 

I know no better way, my dearest Edward, of 
thanking you for your most affectionate concern for 
me during my illness than by telling you myself, as 
soon as possible, that I continue to get better. I will 
not boast of my handwriting ; neither that nor my 
face have yet recovered their proper beauty, but in 
other respects I am gaining strength very fast. Iam 
now out of bed from g in the morning till 10 at 
night ; upon the sopha, ’tis true, but I eat my meals 
with Aunt Cass. in a rational way, and can employ 
myself, and walk from one room to another. Mr. 
Lyford says he will cure me, and if he fails, I shall 
draw up a memorial and lay it before the Dean and 
Chapter. I have no doubt of redress from that 
pious, learned, and disinterested body. 

Our lodgings are very comfortable. We have 
a neat little drawing-room with a bow-window 
overlooking Dr. Gabell’s garden. Thanks to the 
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kindness of your father and mother in sending me 
their carriage, my journey hither on Saturday was 
performed with very little fatigue, and had it been a 
fine day, I think I should have felt none; but it dis- 
tressed me to see Uncle Henry and Wm. Knight, 
who kindly attended us on horseback, riding in the 
rain almost all the way. We expect a visit from 
them to-morrow, and hope they will stay the night ; 
and on Thursday, which is Confirmation and a 
holiday, we are to get Charles out to breakfast. We 
have had but one visit yet from him, poor fellow, as he 
is in the sick-room, but he hopes to be out to-night. 
We see Mrs. Heathcote every day, and William 
is to call upon us soon. God bless you, my dear 
Edward. If ever you are ill, may you be as 
tenderly nursed as I have been. May the same 
blessed alleviations of anxious, sympathising friends 
be yours : and may you possess, as I dare say you 
will, the greatest blessing of all in the consciousness 
of not being unworthy of their love. J could not 
feel this. 
Your very affec* Aunt, 
JsAc 
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and externally a ‘ handful of pleasant delights.’ ? 
—New Statesman. 


‘‘Mr. Johnson has made an admirable selec- 
tion.” —Outlook. 


‘This selection is well made and welcome.” 
—Saturday Review. 


“Mr. Brimley Johnson in this selection has 
done his work with tact and judgment. He has 
succeeded in giving us a graphic picture of the 
authoress.’’—Daily Telegraph. 
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The literature of the eighteenth century abounds in references to the 
once famous Bas Bieus, that strangely assorted group of clever and 
charming ‘learned ladies’ who sought to wean society from the 
tyranny of the card table by holding assemblies for sensible conversation. 
Their endeavours to establish the Sa/on in England were very variously 
carried out by the different lady hosts, each of whom was a personality 
in herself. The present letters have been selected from many volumes 
of voluminous correspondence, between members of the group or to 
friends outside the circle, in order to present the characters of those 
who led and inspired the movement, as revealed in their own words. 
All the great names of the century, of men and women alike, appear in 
these pages, which throw much new light on the figures we know so well. 
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These letters, now for the first time selected from a copious ‘ corres- 
pondence,’ will surprise and delight us, not only for their spontaneous 
humour and shrewd reflections on books and men, but also because they 
reveal the vigour and gay humanity of a nature too long overclouded 
by innumerable solemn tracts and good works. They abound in 
intimate personal impressions of Garrick, Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds 
and all the ‘ great ladies’ of the time, forming a picture of eighteenth 
century manners and thought that can hold its own among the classic 
biographies and journals of the age. 
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